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gen. Other peculiarities of the Endogens INSECT FRIENDS AND FOES. 


are: 


break or lodge readily. Grain does not ENLARGED KNEES. 
usually set or fill on such stalks, and the 


crop is destroyed in proportion to the 


PLANT LIFE. 















From New Jersey Agricultural College Experiment Station Bulletin 110.) 


s inseet was reported in 1894 as | late as October, and lays its minute red- 


Th 


northern © 


tion local. The weather 
was thought a more 
ld probably witness the dis- 
eof the species, or its reduc- 


tion to the small number in which it is 


ordinarily present in New Jersey ; hence 
no account was given in the report for 
1St/4. 

As a matter of fact, injury has in- 
ereaced rather than diminished in 1895, 
an| while the percentage of loss does 
not seem to have been great in any case, 
yet it is greater than before, the area of 
infestation is decidedly larger, and we 
ma at the opening of a period of 


tive increase. Such destructive 
is recur at irregular intervals, from 
causes not well known to us, and they 
may, or may not, become disastrous in 
extent. This fact is known to old 
farmers, and some have already com- 
forted themselves for present losses with 
the hope that the reaction would set in 
before long, determined meanwhile to 
restrict their acreage until the signs are 
more favorable. 

In view of this possibility of further 
increase in 1896, it is deemed advisable 
to call the attention of our farmers to 
the matter and to present a brief life 
history of the insect, with some sug- 
gestions as to the way in which injury 
may be lessened or avoided. This life 
history, ete, it may be well to say, is 


bared upon the best published accounts 
of this species, and not upon original 
work—the papers by Riley, Packard, 
Welter and others having been freely 
used 
-CRIPTION AND LIFE HISTORY. 

The “ Hessian Fly” belongs to that 

fan 


it injurious from several of the | dish eggs on the blades of the young 
inties in our State; but the | wheat plants then above ground. From 
percentaze of injury was small and the | one to 30 eggs may be laid in the folds 
con- | or creases on the upper side of a single 
ditims of that year were so unusual | leaf, and in about four days the young 
normal ; larva hatches and makes its way to the 


ENTOMOLOGIST. 


stem at the base of the plant, below the 
surface of the ground. (See Figure 2.) 
When first hatched it is almost whitish, 
with a faint pink tinge, which is soon 
lost and replaced by a pale-green or 
yellowish shade. In form it is narrowly 
ovate, as shown at Figure 1 6, the head 
more pointed and somewhat retractile. 
In about a month after hatching, the 
larva becomes full grown and enters 
what is known, from its size, form and 
color, as the “flaxseed” stage. This 
“ flaxseed ” is really the hardened brown 
outer skin of the larva itself, and in 
this condition it remains until April or 
May following, when pupation takes 
place within the dried skin, the fly 
emerging a few days thereafter. 

‘Lhis Spring brood of flies oviposits in 
the now rapidly-growing wheat, the eggs 
being laid farther up on the plant, so 
that the larve live at or near one of the 
first overground joints; sometimes they 
are even thrust between sheath and 
stem. Before the grain ripens the lar- 
ve are again in the “ ffaxseed” stage, 
and remain in this condition during the 
Summer, or unti! the wheat again ap- 
pears above ground. 

There is often some irregularity in 
development, giving the appearance of a 
partial Midsummer brood ; but the best 
opinion seems to be that there are only 
two full broods, though flies may be 
found in every month of the year under 
favorable circumstances. 


number of plants infested. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES, 


The application of insecticides to 
wheatfields is scarcely feasible, even had 
we a satisfactory destructive agent, and 
in appropriate farm practice we find our 
best method of dealing with the insects. 
As the “ flaxseeds” are so low down in 
the stem that they remain in the stub- 
ble when the wheat is harvested, burning 
or plowing this under deeply is a very | 
useful measure. Where clover or grass | 
has been sown in the wheat, this is not | 
feasible, and resort must be had to late | 
seeding. It has been found by expe- | 
rience that fields seeded after Sept. 20 | 








INJURY CAUSED. 








fies, known as the Cecidomyide, and | leaves somewhat broader and darker in 





. P Upper figure, a healthy young wheat plant; 
Wheat that becomes infested in Fall | tion of “flaxseed” during Winter; the dotted transverse line indicates the sarface of the ground. 


may be recognized by its somewhat more | 
i the Diptera, or “two-winged ” | bunchy though stunted appearance, the | 


flies find opportunity of depositing their 
eggs elsewhere. ‘The recommendation 
is made, therefore, that a small strip of 
wheat be sown early, say the last of 


the flies and induce them to oviposit, 
The main crop should not be put in 
until Sept. 20, or as much later as it is 
safe to do so, and the early-sown, infest- 
ed wheat should be plowed under deeply. 

In order that the late-sown wheat 
may get a good start, the land should 
be put into the best possible condition, 


should be used to force a growth suffi- 
cient tc enable the plants to winter well. 

Where no trap crop has been planted 
and late sowing alone is depended upon, 
care should be taken to select only the 
best seed, and if possible a variety that 
stools freely should be used. Thus, even 
if the main shoot is killed in Fall, a 
vigorous ‘plant in good soil, with plenty 
of readily-available food, will often 
make an ordinary crop despite infesta- 
tion by the fly. Nothing is better to 
force growth in Spring than nitrate of 
soda; and a good top-dressing of this 
material will aid materially in enabling 
infested wheat to sustain and outgrow 
this kind of injury. 

NATURAL CHECKS 

A number of paasites prey upon 
this insect, chief among which is a mi- 
nute, dark, wasp-like creature, the Meri- 
sus destructor, Say, fairly shown at Fig. 
1 i, which infests the larva and emerges 
from the “flaxseed” instead of the fly. 
Other yet more nmunute parasites infest 
even the egys, and, as a rule, the pesi is 





are usually exempt from injury if the) blood. Where minute blood vessels 
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August or first of September, to attract: 


and enough readily-available fertilizer | 


Their Cause and Treatment. 


Oxen when long stalled, and cows 
kept much on the chain, are liable to 
bruise their knees, particularly where 
their standings are pitched with rough 
stones and bedding is scanty. The 
swellings vary much in size, sometimes 
exceed the dimensions of a child’s head ; 
involye the skin, and frequently also 
the deeper-seated tendons and their | 
sheaths, and eyen the joints; contain | 
quantities of serum and lymph; and 
are usually of a chronic type. The 
skin is seldom broken, but is thickened 
and hardened. The cause continuing 
in operation leads to further outpouring 
of serum and lymph, sometimes of 


lower figure, an infested plant, showing loca- 


have thus been torn the swelling is soft, 
may be fluctuating, and in the earlier 
stages is occasionally painful. From 
such enlargements several quarts of 
flocculent fluid are sometimes removed. 
When the tendonous sheaths which pass 
over the knee joint are bruised and in- 
flamed the swelling assumes a more com- 
pact, corded, or nodulous character, 
taking the shape of the sheaths affected. 
Sometimes the textures of the knee 
joint are invaded; not only is the 
; synovial membrane distended as in 
windgalls, but the other articular 
structures are inflamed, the periosteum 
and bones themselves are involved, and 
the new formations are firm, hard, and 
more or less ossified, gradually giving 
rise to diffuse consolidated tumors. 
Somewhat similar chronic, hard, calci- 
fied enlargements sometimes occur in 
rheumatic subjects independently of 
local injuries. 

The treatment of such injuries of the 
knee must depend on their stage and 
nature. Recent tender bruises are 
fomented, the parts swathed with cloths 
wrung out of warm water; the animal, 
if possible, placed where the damaged 
member will not be subjected to pres- 
sure, and suitable litter supplied. Skin 
wounds will be suitably treated. Older 
standing cases where fluid and semi- 
solid materials are lodged, sometimes in 
separate subcutaneous cavities, must be 
evacuated, the incision being made at 
the most dependent point, and any 
secreting walls of cysts removed by the 
fingers. The imsertion of a seton is 
sometimes preferred; succeeded by a 
blister. Obstinately; enlarged synovial 





Some Easy and Simple Lessons 
in Botany. 





BY JOHN M’ELROY. 


While it is not at all necessary that a 
farmer should attempt to gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the extensive and 
complicated science of botany, it is very 
desirable and very useful to him to have 
a fair knowledge of its general prin- 
ciples. Indeed, without this he will be 
greatly hampered in his work, and make 
many false steps that he should avoid. 
On the other hand, such an acquaint- 
ance with the general principles of plant 
life and classification as he can readily 
pick up will not only be of the greatest 
assistance to him in deciding upon 
Methods and management, but will be 
a source of the greatest pleasure to him 
in tracing kinships and watching devel- 
opments. To one who has acquired 
some knowledge of botany, so as to get 
an inkling of Nature’s great plans, the 
phenomena of plant life displayed 
through the seasons, and from one year 
to another, is more fascinating than any 
novel or history ever written. He who 
begins with a little hard study will soon 
progress to the point where he reads 
Nature’s great book with a keener in- 
terest than any printed page, and he is 
always restless for the turning of the 
next page. Every leaf, every flower, 
every fruit, every bit of bark soon has 
its language and its own particular 
meaning, and the story that it tells to- 
day has a new and fresh interest from 
that which it related yesterday. 
Women, with their love of flowers and 
plants, have as strong an interest in this 
as~men, and the pleasure it brings to 
them is no less. 

I shali try to make these principles of 
botany as simple and clear as possible, 
and carefully avoid"any unnecessary in- 
cumbrance with dry technicalities and 
terminology. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. 


Nearly all the classifications of plants 
have reference to the methods of repro- 
duction. The first great division is be- 
tween those which have their reproduct- 
ive organs visible and those which have 
them hidden: in other words, into Flow- 
ering and Non-Flowering plants. Tech- 
nically, the first are called Phenogams 
(phenein, te show gamos, marriage). 
The non-flowering are called Cryptogams 
(kryptos, hidden, secret, and gamos, 
marriage). 

To the Phenogams, or flowering plants, 
belong nearly all the vegetable life in 
the world,—all the trees, shrubs, herbs, 
grains, grasses,ete. To the Cryptogams, 
or non-flowerers, belong the ferns, mosses, 
liverworts, lichens, seaweed, fungi, mush- 
rooms, etc. 
The difference in the quantity and 
importance of these two classes is world- 
wide. For the present, at least, we will 
only consider the Phenogams, or plants 
which flower. 


ENDOGENS AND EXOGENS. 


The Phenogams are again subdivided 
into the Exogens and Endogens. Exo- 
gens (Greek exa, outward, and gennao, 
to generate) include all those plants 
which grow by successive layers of woody 
matter around the central part. This, 
besides many plants and shrubs, com- 
prises all the trees but the palm. Gen- 
erally, each year adds a new layer to 
the stem and the branches. The main 
vitality of the Exogens is in a soft, 
viscid layer between the bark and the 
wood, called the cambium. ‘Through 
this the circulation goes, and it forms 
the wood of the next year. The other 
peculiarities of the Exogens are : 

1. Their seed have iwo germ leaves, 
or cotyledons, hence they are sometimes 
termed dicotyledons, in distinction to 
the Endogens, which have but a single 
germ leaf, and are therefore monocotyle- 
dons. 


1. The seeds have but one germ-leaf, 
or cotyledon, and hence they are termed 
Monocotyledons. 

2. The veins of their flowers are usu- 
ally in parallel lines, connected by sim- 
ple transverse bars. 

3. Their flowers are trimerous—that 
is, sepals, petals, etc., are arranged in 
threes, or multiples of three. 

4. They are all shorter lived than the 
Exogens, though some of the palms at- 
tain a great age. 

5. They comprise the greater part of 
the plants contributing to the food of 
man, and very few of them are poisonous. 


DON’T BE FRIGHTENED 


or discouraged by these terms and long 
names. They are very simple and easy, 
if you will only think so. All that is 
necessary is to remember that the first 
grand division of vegetable life is into 
those which flower and those which do 
not. The flowering plants include the 
vast majority of those which the earth 
produces, and all that are of any real 
importance to mankind. The ferns, 
mosses, etc., have a real importance, it is 
true, but not comparable to that of the 
other class, 

The next step is to divide the plants 
which flower into two classes—those 
which grow from the center outward by 
adding a new layer of wood every year, 
and those which grow by pushing out 
new material from the ends. 

To the first class belong all the trees 
of this country, the grape and similar 
vines, and most of the shrubs. Of the 
second, or growers from the inside, the 
most important are the grasses which in- 
clude wheat, corn, rye, barley, rice, 
sugarcane, sorghum, etc. 

(To be continued.) 


SERVIAN AGRICULTURE. 








Methods Which Have Not Improved 
for Thousands of Years. 

Servia is one of the countries which 
have recently come to the front as wheat 
producers for the world’s markets, and 
annually exports about 2,000,000 bush- 
els. She is one of the little kingdoms 
of the Danubian Valley created by the 
Congress of Berlin, and what may be 
said of her is generally applicable to 
Roumania, Bulgaria, etc. Her people 
are mainly Slavs, of the same stock as 
the Russians and Poles, and in about the 
same stage of development. The king- 
dom contains 18,754 square miles, being 
therefore about half as large as the 
State of Indiana. The population is 
about 2,500,000. 

The picture shows the method of plow- 
ing, which is the general one for that 
part of the world. The long yoke is of 
oak, and it is fastened directly to the 
horns with twine. Sometimes bows are 
also used, which are made of elm bent 


Valuable Work by a Canadian Agri 
cultural Professor. 


Prof. Panton, of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, has written a pamphlet of 
value upon our insect fues, and how to de- 
stroy them ; and has thus brought within 
the reach of everyone interested all that 
science and experience have ascertained 
on this important subject. 

Few are aware of the immense extent 
to which grain, fruit, and livestock are 
liable to injury by insects. The loss of 
the United States from insects in 1891 is 
calculated to have been $300,000,000, 
This loss is annually so enormous that 
its reduction becomes a matter of the 
greatest importance. 

We must not fall into the error of 
supposing that all insects are our enemies, 
There are a few valuable friends among 
them, and it would be well for all to 
learn to knowthem. Prof. Panton gives 
a list of these, as follows: Syrphus fly, 
trachina fly, tiger beetles, ground beetles, 
ladybirds (the familiar song, “ Ladybird, 
ladybird, fly away home,” teaches a 
proper sentiment), reduvius, soldier bugs, 
lace-winged flies, wasps, cuckoo flies, 
ichneumons. The above-named insects, 
Prof. Panton says, are of great impor- 
tance in keeping mischievous insects 
under, especially the ichneumons. These 
are very numerous, and prey on certain 
larvee by depositing eggs on their living 
bodies. These eggs hatch out into larval 
ichneumons that feed on their host, 
which finally dies, About this time the 
ichneumons are ready to fly as perfect 
insects. Ladybirds feed on plant lice; 
ground beetles prey on the potato beetle 
and several caterpillars, while tiger 
beetles are great devourers of several 
species of insects. 

Those birds which prey upon insects 
prove themselves powerful allies in the 
fight against our insect foes, although 
some birds do not discriminate, but de- 
vour friends as well as enemies; but 
Prof. Panton considers the number as 
probably small and thinks we will do 
well to give them the benefit of- the 
doubt, and consider all the feathered 
tribe as our friends in this respect. He 
gives, however, as the result of most 
careful investigation, the birds named in 
the following list as those which are 
benefactors to the gardener, fruit grower, 
and farmer, and which should be, as far 
as possible, encouraged and protected : 
King bird, pewee, nighthawk, swallow, 
whip-poor-will, American redstart, yel- 
low-billed cuckoo, bluebird, white-bellied 
nut-hatch, red-headed woodpecker, high- 
holder, hairy woodpecker, downy wood- 
pecker, golden warbler, red-eyed green- 
let, yellow-throated greenlet, Wilson’s 
thrush, brown thrush, catbird, red-winged 
blackbird, oriole, meadow lark, indigo 
bird, song sparrow, grass finch, chipping 
sparrow, chewink, purple finch, snowbird, 
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wooden plow is tied to the yoke. This 
method prevails all over the East, and 
has been the same for countless ages. 
The only difference is that in Servia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Russia, etc., the 
oxen are led, as shown in the picture, by 
cords attached to both, while in Egypt 
and Syria the line is attached to the left 
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American goldtinch, horned lark, wren, 
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PLOWING IN BULGARIA. 


chicadee, golden-crowned kinglet, ruby- 
crowned kinglet, crow blackbird, and 
American creeper. 





Protected by Their Color. 


Various experiments and observations 
have established the fact that conspicuous 
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Sprains of the Back Tendons. 

Sprains of the back sinews are 
amongst the most frequent lamenesses of 
every description of hard-worked horses. 
The fore limbs, on which weight, tension, 
and shock are most imposed, are aflect- 
ed more frequently than the hind. 
Horses employed at fast and violent 
work, such as hunters and hacks, are 
frequent sufferers. The injury in the 
hunter may occur when he places his 
foot awkwardly in galloping over un- 
level ground, when he is pulled up too 
sharply, and still more commonly, when 
carrying a heavy and lumbering rider, 
he alights, when jumping, on an uneven 
surface. Sometimes the accident occurs 
when, exhausted and leg weary, the 
animal stumbles and makes a vigorous 
muscular effort to recover himself. 
High-spirited subjects are said to be 
Jamed in this way more frequently than 
the dullards) Horses drawing two- 
wheeled carts are much more liable than 
those working in four-wheeled vans or 
lorries. ‘The mishap does not occur, as 
has gencrally been supposed, in the 
vigorous effort to start a heavy load. If 
it were so, animals drawing lorries, which 
are notoriously heavier loaded than two- 
wheeled carts, would furnish the larger 
ers of cases. Mr. Malcolm, of 

irmingham, some years ago, stated that 
from his own extensive observation this 
strain of the back tendons in the heavier 
breeds of horses was almost invariably 
ety when they are going down 

ill with a heavy load, and when from 
such cause as the wheel going over a 
stone extra weight was suddenly thrown 
on the flexor tendons and their check 
ligaments. 

Certain conformations predispose to 
these strains. Horses with small knees, 
small cannon bones, and indifferently 
developed tendons, ‘tied in,’ as it is call- 
ed, under the knee, are specially liable, 
as also are those with long, weak, small, 
oblique fetlocks, Faulty shoeing some- 
times determines such accidents, as when 
the toes are allowed to become too long, 
or the heels are unduly lowered, greater 
strain in either case being thus thrown 
on the back tendens. Another cause of 
inflamed flexor tendons, until recently 
scarcely recognised, is influenza and 
other contagious and reducing disorders, 
which, impairing the nuttition of the 
tendons, renders them liable, on the 

ightest provocation, to strain, often 
serious and painful. From a similar 
want of tone and strength, such lesions 
ecour in young horses, in those in im- 
perfect condition put to heavy service, 
or even in those transferred to work to 
which they have been unused. 

The principal tendonous chords which 

down the posterior aspect of the 
ese limbs, which are used for flexion 
of the joints below the knee, and are 
subject to these strains, are—(a) The 
perforatus tendon, situate externally, 
flattened out and ensheathing those be- 
Jow, and frequently involved in what 
are termed ‘ passive strains,’ or those 
arising when heavy weight is suddenly 
thrown on thelimb. (4) The perforans, 
lying within the preceding tendon, and 
separated from it by sheaths or burse, 
and strengthened by fibrous slips of 
accessory flexors, of which the most im- 
portant is the inferior carpal ligament. 
A large proportion of the so-called 
sprains of the back tendons in light- 
legged horses, and a still larger propor- 
tion of those in cart horses, in the first 
instance affect this check ligament at 
the point where it is inserted into the 
perforans tendon a few inches below the 
knee. (c) The suspensory ligament, a 
stout tendonous band passing from the 
back of the knee and filling up the 
space on the posterior part of the can- 
non bone between the two splint bones, 
is sometimes torn in the violent exertion 
of racing, and such laceration is more 
alowly and imperfectly repaired than 
that affecting the other tendons. 

Strains consist in violent stretching 
lacerations more or less extensive of the 
fasciculi of these tendonous bands. The 
injury may be so slight that, unless the 
animal is closely watched when he is 
brought out of the stable, there may be 
no suspicion of a strain. Any little 
lameness at first discernible by the skill- 
ful eye disappears during work, and un- 
loss the labor is excessive, a day or two 
may elapse before the horse is reported 
lame. When the inferior carpal liga- 
ment is alone affected, as it is in the 
earlier stages in the majority of cases, a 
swelling, often slight, is discoverable im- 
mediately underneath the knee, or with- 
in six inches of it. The limb is held 

ially flexed, the animal avoids bear- 
ing weight upon it. When he is made 
to move, the toe is apt to catch the 
ground. If the horse is at once rested 
and proper treatment adopted, repair 
occurs, and in a fortnight to three weeks 
the animal may return to slow work. 

When the strain has been violent or 
repeated, or the animal has been ignor- 
antly or senselessly kept at work, the 
injury and consequent inflammation, 
which may at first have involved only 
the carpal ligament, extends to the per- 

forans tendon. The swelling is more 
hot, tender, painful, and diffuse. It ex- 
tends lower down the limb, it contains 
not only serum but lymph, and hence 

comes harder. These products of in- 

mation outpoured amongst the fibers 
the tendons lead to their contraction, 


_ te knuckling over, and to adhesions be 





tween the tendons and thelr sheaths. 
In sprains of the perforans and suspen- 
sory ligament, the symptoms are more 
marked than in those affecting the per- 
forans. The cases connected with in- 
fluenza and other such disorders are fre- 
quently troublesome and __ persistent. 
They are further peculiar, inasmuch as, 
rheumatic like, they shift their seat from 
one part of the limb to another, and even 
from one limb to another. 

The treatment consists in perfect rest. 
The shoe is removed and replaced by 
one with high heels, which relieves the 
strain on the injured parts. This heeled 
shoe is worn until tenderness and lame- 
ness are gone, when the ordinary shoe is 
again used. In ordinary cases the foot 
and limb as high as the knee are placed 
in cold water frequently renewed, or are 
otherwise kept wet and cool. After 24 
to 36 hours, when heat and tenderness 
will in great part have been removed, 
and from the first in cases ensuing on 
influenza attacks, heat and moisture are 
preferable to cold. Equable, firm band- 
aging, as in similar injuries in man, gives 
support, keeps down swelling, and hast- 
ens repair. For several days the band- 
ages are removed every four or six hours, 
and are usually kept wetted with warm 
water. So soon as the initial tenderness 
abates, fomentations are discontinued, 
and hand-rubbing or massage is service- 
able, and may be applied for a few 
minutes whenever the bandages are 
taken off, and after a few days is bene- 
ficially persisted with night and morning 
for 10 or 15 minutes’ Under such 
treatment any swelling which occurs is 
usually got rid of in a week or 10 days, 
and permanent thickening is prevented. 
But the rupture of tendonous fibers can 
only be gradually repaired. It is truly 
said that a torn tendon takes as long to 
mend as a broken bone; and although 
in a fortnight the patient may walk 
sound, he should be thrown off work for 
at least a couple of months. But exer- 
cise, such as he gets at grass or slow 
steady light work, promotes recovery. 
To secure the requisite rest the limb is 
frequently blistered. In chronic cases, 
and where reiterated sprains have left 
much thickening, firing is adopted. 
Sprains are formidable or incurable in 
proportion to their duration. If a horse 
has been lame from such cause for a 
month, it will probably require another 
month’s oar S treatment to get him 
sound, and judgment must further be 
used in the selection and regulation of 
his work, if he is to remain permanently 
sound.—North British Agriculturist. 
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Black Leg in Calves. 


This disease is the same known scien- 
tifically as anthrax, and is caused in 
one way by blood poisoning by the in- 
digestion of food, such as is picked up 
in poor pastures or in swamps or woods. 
It appears suddenly, the animals being 
taken by apparent lameness, and on 
examination the shoulders or flanks are 
found to be swollen and puffed up, and 
on rubbing the parts a crackling sound 
is heard, due to the presence of air 
under the skin. The animals separate 
from the herd and lie by themselves, or 
limp about, with the eyes weeping 
and the head down, and do not feed. 
Death comes quickly, when the flesh on 
the quarters is seen to be black and 
bloody, as if bruised. The weeping and 
redness of the eyes is the first indication 
of the disease, and unless treatment is 
immediate the animal dies in two or 
three days. The treatment should be to 
give hyposulphite of soda in one-ounce 
doses in oatmeal gruel, repeated at inter- 
vels of 12 hours. It is contagious, and 
as the cause of it is prevalent it will 
spread through a herd unless preventive 
measures are taken without delay. 
These are to remove the cattle to a 
good pasture, giving the hyposulphite 
of soda to each one, and repeating the 
next day. Young cattle are the most 
subject to it, and those in the best con- 
dition are most apt to die. 





A Cow with a Diseased Eye. 

A diseased growth on the eyeball 
should be treated by a veterinary 
surgeon, if it is possible to secure the 
services of one. Otherwise, it may be 
treated as follows: Take a small quan- 
tity of nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), 
dissolve it in water, and leave a little of 
it undissolved, so as to have a strong 
solution. Then with a fine, soft camel’s- 
hair brush apply this solution to the 
tumor gently, and in small quantity, so 
that the liquid will not run down and 
injure the eye. This is to be done twice 
a day until the tumor is dissolved away. 
If it should reappear, repeat the process ; 
but care must be taken not to use too 
much of the solution. 


Watering Cows in the Winter. 


It is not necessary to give water to 
cows more than once a day in the Win- 
ter, and if the feed is given cut and 
wetted, the afternoon is the best time for 
the watering. If the water is pumped 
from a well or a deep cistern it will be 
far better than from any other source 
exposed to the weather. The water 
troughs should not be filled until just 
before the cows are let out. And some 
person should stand by and see that the 
master cows do not prevent the weaker 
ones from drinking. A good plan for 
' the troughs is to have them in a circle so 
'that the approach is easy from any di- 
| rection, 








Fighting the Horn-Fly. 

Clarence M. Weed, of the New Hamp- 
shire Experiment Station, thinks the 
most satisfactory way of preventing the 
attacks of the hormfly is to apply to the 
cattle some substance that serves as a 
repellant. He continues: We have 
experimented with a number of ma- 
terials and find that the best results are 
obtained by the use of a cheap oil— 
such as fish oil or crude cotton seed oil— 
to which a small amount of carbolic 
acid or pine tar has been added. Ap- 
plied rather lightly to the cattle by 
means of a paint brush, a sponge or 
even a woolen cloth, such a combination 
immediately drives off the flies and re- 
mains on in @ condition to keep them off 
for about a week. Thisisa very simple 
remedy; it should be applied whenever 
the flies become troublesome. 

Either of the following formulas are 
recommended for this purpose : 

1. Crude cotton seed or fish oil, two 
parts; pine tar, one part. 

2. Crude cotton seed oil or fish oil, 
100 parts; crude carbolic acid, three 
parts. 

In either case these substances are to 
be mixed and applied as described above. 

We also experimented with a combi- 
nation of kerosene emulsion and tobacco 
decoction. The emulsion was prepared 
by adding two gallons of kerosene to 
one gallon of a solution made by dis- 
solving one-half pound of hard soap in 
one gallon of boiling water, and churn- 
ing the mixture by forcing it back into 
the same vessel through a force pump 
with a rather small nozzle until the 
whole forms a rather creamy mass, 
which thickens inte a jelly-like substance 
on cooling. The soap solution should 
be hot when the kerosene is added, but 
of course must not be near a fire. 

The emulsion thus made was diluted 
before using, nine parts of water to one 
part of emulsion. There was then added 
one gallon of a decoction made by boil- 
ing one pound of strong tobacco in a 
gallon of water. This was sprayed 
upon the cattle by means of a force 
pump. 

Whenever the liquid came in contact 
with the flies it killed them instantly, 
and it remained on in a condition to act 
as a repellant for about two days. In 
this respect it was not so satisfactory as 
the oily combinations, and its use. was 
abandoned in favor of the latter. 





Pulping Turnips for Cattle. 

Unless there are too many animals to 
be fed, the easiest way to feed any kind 
of roots safely isto slice them with a 
sharply-ground spade in a shallow box. 
A bushel of the roots may thus be. cut 
in thin slices or small fragments in a 
minute, and, as a peck makes a good 
feed, it is a quick way of preparing the 
roots for feeding. It is not safe to give 
roots whole, as the pieces are apt to be 
too large to swallow. A machine for 
pulping roots so that they may be fed 
with cut hay or straw may be purchased 
for $10 or $12, or one may be made by 
filling the surface of a roller a foot in 
diameter with small chisel-shaped pieces 
of iron, ground sharp, and fitting this in 
a box having sloping sides, to the bot 
tom, so that the roofs are cut into small 
fragments. The box should be made of 
such a size that the roots will lodge at 
the side, and not slip to the bottom un- 
til they are grated into pulp. <A ma- 
chine of this kind need not cast more 
than two dollars, and will do all the 
work of a more costly one. 





A Bony Tumor on the Face of a Cow. 
This is probably the beginning of 
what is known as big head, or a dis- 
eased growth of the bones of the head. 
It is mostly due to inherited disease, 
and unless stopped at the beginning may 
in time destroy the animal. The treat- 
ment is to apply tincture of iodine to 
the bunch, and to give the animal one 
dram of iodide of potash, dissolved in 
water, ina bran mash. This is given 
daily for a month or longer. The dis+ 
ease naturally affects the whole of the 
face, and the watery discharge from the 
eye is only tears t!at are caused by the 
general irritation of the bones of the 
face. 





The Old Shorthorn. 

The good old Shorthorn, the best 
dairy cow in the world at the time be- 
fore breeders sacrificed it for beef, still 
retains some of its ancient habits. A 
Minnesota breeder reports the yield 
from one of his cows of this breed as 
being 306 pounds of milk and 17 
pounds of butter in one week. On grass 
alone early in the Summer this cow 
gave 266 pounds of milk, which yielded 
14 pounds of butter. One of the Short- 
horn cows of the [illinois College gives 
57 pounds of milk daily, from which 
two pounds of butter are.made. The 
quality of the Shorthorn butter ig the 
very best, exceeding that of the Jersey 
cow in delicate flavor. At the Chicago 
Exposition this breed showed the largest 
profit from the feeding of all the cows 
tested. 


Feeding Sour Ensilage. 

Sour food is not fit for a cow giving 
milk for any purpose, as it flavors the 
milk, and the bad taste or odor will in- 
evitably affect the butter. Such food is 
not healthful, either, and whatever 
disturbs the constitution of the cow in- 
jures the milk. With the present meth- 
od of making ensilage there is no risk 
of having sour fodder. 


Tainted Blood 


Poiscned my whole system, local troubles 
being the origin of my suffering. My limbs 
and arms swelled and sores broke out. 
My nervous system was shattered and I 
became helpless. Medical treatment availed 
nothing. I resorted to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and it gave me vitality atonce. I gained 
rapidly and the sores disappeared. I gained 
strength and was finally restored to health.”’ 
Mrs. Experpce E. Smiru, P. O. address, 
West Granville, Mass. 

















are tasteless, mild, effec- 
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Southdown sheep breeders are greatly 
encouraged by demands made for 
these sheep | breeders who wish to 
muttonize their, present flocks. Long 
prices are not being had, but an increas- 
ing sale at fair prices is an indication of 
steady growth. 

Under a call from J. W. Judy, 
President of; the Illinois Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association, there will be a 
meeting of the officers of that Associa- 
tion, together with the officers of the 
Illinois Horse, Cattle, Sheep and Swine 
Breeders’ Associations, at the Assembly 
Room, Administration Building, State 
Fair Grounds, on Thursday, Sept. 26, at 
10 o’cleck a. m., for the purpose of ar 
‘Tauging a program for the annual meet- 
ings of these associations, to be held in 
Springfield on January 9, 1896. Mem- 
bers of these various associations and 
those interested in the live stock 
industries of the State are invited to at- 
tend these meetings. As now organized, 
with each of the several kinds of live 
stock an association, and these associa- 
tions united in general association, the 
meetings of these associations will be 
largely attended, will be interesting and 
instructive, and the live stock industries 
of the State greatly benefited. 


The Battle of the Breeds to a Finish. 


The more you study types of sheep, 
the more you develop properly the 
highest-bred type in existence, the fine- 
wooled race now termed Merinos the 
world over, the easier you foresee the 
conquering spirit of the mutton polled 
Merino. It isthe only type by which 
you can establish fully the best known 
qualities of mutton and wool with the 
greatest vitality. 

It is bound to be a mutton in the 
United States. All else is seriously left 
when a Merino reaches 200 pounds for 
rams used as breeders, and shear 25 
pounds of light shrinking wool such as 
many mutton Merinos do -in Ohio; 
ewes 18 to 25 pounds, maturing above 
150 pounds, with the most desirable 
and ample vitality. 

The world’s best Merinos are 
America. 

There remains much knowledge to be 
imparted to the common breeder, both 
as to proper types of body and proper 
methods of fe¢d and management. 

There is an .apparent likeness of type 
between the lest, of nearly all breeds. 
Good wool is,the same, no matter on 
what breed it grows; wherever it grows 
best of superior quality, density, length 
and evenness, govdring and softness and 
brightness, points the best type for the 
highest wool production for breeders 
to follow these slow, competitive times. 
If we are into‘a ditch by reason of our 
ports being open to foreign wool and 
sheep products there is only one way to 
distinguish ourselves left; that is to beat 
the world breeding sheep at home, both 
in mutton and-wool. This will annihi- 
late the breeds of internal weakness and 
external poverty. Away goes nearly 
half of our sheep before the rest reach 
the desired quality to remain under the 
changed competition of open ports, and 
turn back the tide of foreign sheep 
products now setting in. An industry 
built properly ean defy the world; it is 
a lesson breeders in many ways ought to 
be taught—how it feels to get but little 
wool and still less a pound for it. 

‘There remains but three ways to make 
it pay to handle sheep: First, stick to 
it, fight it out ; charity should commence 
at home. By giving up, all is lost; 
reduce your expenses, study the hard 
times, and what makes mutton and 
wool grow best. Second, it will be 
found to be vitality of system, trueness 
of type, with best qualities strongly 
knit into a breed. Third, care and feed 
to save all grain made, and market be- 
fore loss is sustained. 

The true breeder and shepherd now 
takes the field against the world; ocean 
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‘that was as nearly perfect as human 
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as much as 15 pounds of worthless, 
dangerous, foolish product. 

The above outlined sheep will be the 
great American Merino, the wonder of 
the age.—H. G. McDone tt. 





Shearing Sheep by Machinery. ~ 

In this fast age, when men want to 
do things quick and fast, when profits 
depend upon cheaper production, when 
sharp competition compels the producer 
to use labor-caving devices, it is not 
strange that wool growers, especially 
American wool growers, should want to 
shear their sheep by machinery. It has 
long been looked upon as entirely 
feasible, as much so as cutting grain by 
machinery,—much more so than cutting 
and binding wheat or oats at the same 
operation,—that_ the time would come 
when the sheep shears, like the old time 
sickle or reaping hook, would be a thing 
of the past. To do this it was expected 
that somebody, a Yankee, presumably, 
would invent such a contrivance and 
make a fortune, and receive the grati- 
tude of wool growers and men whose 
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backs have ached for days and weeks 
every year while sheep shearing lasted. 
Some years ago a man in Texas had 
seemingly mastered the great problem 
of such an invention, but by some means 
he never completed his contrivance. 
About that time it was announced that 
several geniuses in Australia were work- 
ing along the same line, and it was be- 
lieved that a machine had been invented 


akill could make. 


THE SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE. 


The Australasian (Melbourne) gives 
the following description of this machine 
and account of a competitive trial: 

“The machine at work consists of a 





SHEEP-SHEARING MACHINE, 





length of shafting, facing the shearing 
floor, driven by a small engine. On 
this shafting, and five feet apart, are 
cast-iron wheels two feet in diameter ; 
each wheel has one side of its flange 
slightly beveled. Six feet six inches 
above the shearing floor, and attached 
to each post by back screws, and five 
feet apart, is a cast-iron bracket, with an 
extension of three feet of light angle 
iron; on each bracket is a small leather 
wheel four inches in diameter, with a 
‘bend one and one-half inches, correspond- 
ing to the bevel on the iron wheel above. 
This wheel is formed by compressing 
several layers of leather between brass 
plates. It rotateson aspindle. On the 
end of the spindle is a steel hook, and 
outside the bearing is screwed a brass 





freights cheap, markets of wool free, 
mutton produced at a loss, generally, | 
worse than wool. A tumble of the, 


coupling, which is attached to a flexible 
tube six feet six inches long. Inside 
this tube is a piece of gut half an inch 
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BORLAND CHAMPION, : 
One of first prize five, aid winner of Mr. Howatson's £10 prize for best single shearling at H. and 
4 ; and several other prizes. 


A; 8. Show, Dumfries, 1895 
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breeds is appardnt, sheep must pay or be 
destroyed; men follow no pursuit for 
absolute loss. Sheep must be almost 
perfect to remain in favor at this time; 
they must have perfect skins to produce 
perfect wool, and be able to live out-of- 
doors. 

Producing a true mutton type and 
eliminating the horns from the Merino, 
we come to the mufton type of the far- 
famed Southdown. - There have always 
keen polled lambs if all our American 
Merino flocks, ‘Thére was a noble race 
of polled Merihos ‘in Spain, and it is 
said they produced the finest wool in the 
kingdom. The skill of man has erad- 
icated the worthless production—horns ; 
then, why submit to such folly. More 
than 100 years ago it was discovered 
that fully 15 pounds of offal—something 
without a cash value—were thus en- 
gendered in all males by the growth of 
horns, and in this way: First, the lower 
jaw was larger by many ounces to meet 
the upper, which was larger by pounds 
to develop the superstructure in solidity, 
consisting of the growth of the horns, 





all added weight—amounting often to 





in diameter, with a hook at one end and 
an eye at the other; the eye is placed 
in the hook at the end of the spindle, 
carrying the small leather friction wheel ; 
the hook is placed in the eye at the end 
of the universal joint forming part of 
the shearing machine. The connection 
is made complete by a thin brass coup- 
ling, slipping over a light brass ferule 
on the end of the flexible tube and 
screwed to the end of the universal 
joint. By pulling a small cord hanging 
from the bracket a spring liberates the 
catch, and instantly the beveled leather 
wheel is pushed into position of contact 
with the iron wheel revolving on the 
shaft, and thus it communicates a rotary 
motion to the core inside the flexible 
tube, and so to the small rods working 
the crank inside the casing of the ma- 
chine. This crank moves from side to 
side of the cylinder, and thus causes the 
fork with cutter attached at the end to 
reciprocate over the comb, and as the 
comb is pushed into the wool so does the 
small cutter cut. The illustration of 
the shearer is about one-half its usual 





siz. Aun eight-horse-power engine will 
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drive 100 shears, one man attending 
each, and their construction is not so 
complex but that a shearer of ordinary 
intelligence could learn how to wo-k 
them ina fewhours. The time occupied 
in shearing one sheep is from three and 
a half to five minutes. 

“ An arrangement was made for a com- 
petitive trial of the machine with diffi- 
cult sheep, against an experienced hand 
shearer. A number of sheep selected 
for the trial were placed in the pens. 
They were selected severely and were in 
low condition, and wool on the majority 
of them was full of sand. One expert 
shearer and an Arab, who worked the 
machine, were the competitors. On 
commencing the shearer was somewhat 
nervous, and the machine-shorn sheep 
was the first turned off, but on his second 
sheep—a very bad one—the shearer 
made up his lost ground, and beat the 
machine. ‘The trial was for half a dozen 
sheep each, and the shearer got through 
his lot in 48 minutes 22 seconds, while 
the Arab was 63 minutes 22 seconds 
doing his half dozen. It is due the ma- 





chine to say the Arab lost some valuable 
time on his third sheep and did not try 
to make a record. He got through his 
difficult task exceedingly well, and many 
an owner of large flocks wished he could 
get his sheep shorn as closely. But 
there was no com- 
parison between 
the two lots of 
sheep. The hand 
shearer was one of 
the most skilled in 
the Colonies, but 
could not help cut- 
ting the sheep in 
his anxiety to shear 
close to the skin, 
while the machine- 
shorn sheep pre- 
sented an even sur- 
face, closely shorn, 
and with the skin 
intact. In the six 
sheep there were 
only twoveryslight 
cuts, one on a dew- 
lap and one at one 
side of the tail. 

“The general opinion of those present 
was that though a highly skilled shearer 
had beaten the machine in the time test, 
the test for closeness of shearing, freedom 
of second cuts in the wool, and cuts in 
the skin, was decidedly in favor of the 
machine. It was evident that in a flock 
of wethers, as usually shorn, the machine 
would take from eight ounces to 12 
ounces more wool per head—a very great 
consideration in sheep to be sent off fat 
before next shearing. 

“It may be interesting to the reader to 
know that this shearing machine has 
been successfully introduced into this 
country and several big sheep raisers in 
the West have outfits complete for doing 
their shearing by machinery. Also that 
hand power, horse power, water power, 
or electricity answer the purpose as well 
as steam power in the trial referred to.” 


CREAM SEPARATOR PATENTS. 


“ Alpha” De Laval Patents Sustained. 

There have recently been several important 
decisions in the U. 8. Courts regarding cen- 
trifugal cream separator patent rights, which 
are deserving of the attention of those inter- 
ested in any way in these machines. 

On June 18, Judge Coxe, sitting in the U. 
8. Circuit Court of the Northern District of 
New York, at Canandaigua, N. Y., granted a 
decree, inclusive of a perpetual injunction, 
sustaining the material claims of the Von 
Bechtolsheim patent, better and commercially 
known as the *‘Alpha’’ De Laval patent. 

Following this decision, Judge Wallace, 
sitting in the U. 8. Court at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Aug. 20, granted an injunction against 
John Houston, of Hamden, Delaware County, 
N. Y., an owner and user of one of the so- 
called Hotchkiss separators, which injunction 
restrains Houston from the further use of 
such machine. 

These decisions are of no little interest to 
creamerymen and dairymen, and, for that 
matter, to the public generally, since it is 
maintained that the centrifugal cream se 
rator, which has already revolutionized the 
existing condition of the separation of cream 
from milk, is soon to be introduced in a form 
for household use, that we may perhaps 
‘*orind ’’ the cream for our coffee as we now 
do the coffee itself. 

The De Laval Company has practically 
abandoned the older types of separator con- 
struction and now uses what is termed the 
‘Alpha’? process, consisting of an interior 
device dividing the milk in the revolving 
separator bowl. It is this new and im- 
proved “Alpha” patent which the U. 8. 
Courts now sustain and hold other machines 
to infringe in the use of bowl-dividing appli- 
ances. The subject thus becomes one of con- 
siderable importance to users of separators, 
both those who may already be using some 
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Farm Poultry Buildings. 
There are many ideas in buildings that 
-ble the farmer to form his tastes and 
: of the kind of a structure he most 
sors. The building here shown in 
- | is very neat and substantial, and 
accommodations on two floors, which is 
giways of great value and convenience 
where many fowls are kept, and labor- 
saving appliances essential, to enable the 
one who eares forthe flock to do so with 
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1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


FIG, 


as little travel away from the hen-house 
for articles needed as possible. The 
building, as shown in our illustration, is 
50 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 15 feet 
high, making the lower room 9 feet and 
the upper loft 6 feet. By an oversight 
in drawing the ground plans (Fig. 2) 
the stairs were omitted, but they are 
heated in the front left-hand corner of 
the room to the left of the breeding-pens. 
This building is roomy and should be 
built with the breeding-pens 10 by 25, 
with a five-foot passageway at the rear 
of the building, where communication 
with each pen can be readily obtained 
by means of doors opening into each. 
We have planned this house to accom- 


modate 36 laying hens, but it can be 
easily made to accommodate 50 hens if 
the feed-room is made smaller and the 
stores and fixtures in the form of tools, 
work-bench and feed-bins be removed 








FIG. 1.—GROUND PLAN. 


te the upper floor, where they will be 
amply accommodated and easy ef access 
from the floor below by means of the 
Blaircase, 


lhe front is lighted by two large win- 


dows, and ventilators, three in number, 
above them, afford ample ventilation, 
and can be regulated at will to suit the 
needs of the eecasion. 


The entrances are, as you notice, alse 


in front, below the windews, each of 
which may be closed at night or at 
any time whem you desire to shut the 
birds up. 

The upper room is also well lighted 


by a large window in both front and 
rear, and, if necessary, a small bed or 
cot may atlord sleeping accommedatiens 
for & nian or hoy when it is found neces- 
Bary. 

A heater is provided and kept on the 
first floor, where any food may be heated 
before feeding to the flock, as well as be 
us to keep off the chilly night air in 
Milwiuter, as it will be found very use- 
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FIG. 2,—PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


ful in this regard, and really essential in 
ahy \ 


cll-condueted poultry-house. 
Farmers wanting a good building, 
this one will please you and suit your 
ments. It is easily understood 
‘cround plan (Fig. 2). D indicates 
a! doors; H, heater; F. B., feed bins; 
*, the nesting boxes for the hens to lay 
in; Ki, the roosts; D. B., the dust boxes, | 
®ne to each pen for dusting urposes, it 
‘Ig necessary for all healthy fowls ; 
ww ‘he entrance to each run, the runs 
fo 'g separated outside the building by 
“neces. In this way two or more breeds 
can be kept pure. I have always 


Tecsoned that it is better to keep one or 


Bo varie ties and improve them. Some 
igs a success with 20 or more varieties, 
boy Te fail. Creep first, then walk or 
x *“— as experience and means per- 
it, 1is is tl , 
culture. Sis the safest way in poultry 
aa” 2 shows a building that I con- 
built * practical one, plain, substantially 


cause it is simple in its construction and 
arrangement. It is erected of plain 








WHAT TO FEED. 





The Different Foods—Linseed Meal. 
Cut Bone and Meat—Green Foods and 
Fodder—How to Keep a Hen in Lay- 
ing Condition. 

To keep a hen in good condition for 
laying she should never have a full crop 
during the day. It is not wrong to give 





weatherboards outside over a rough 
frame, and the inside covered neatly 


warm in Winter and cool in Summer. 
It is usually a good preventive against 
vermin. The building is 38 feet long, 








FIG. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


22 feet wide and 10 feet high. 

divided into four pens, each 7 by 
giving accommodation for from 50 to 80 
hens. It is often better to have several 
such buildings, dividing the flock, than 
to have the flocks in one separate build- 
ing. Many erect a large building and 
argue that it takes less labor to have all 


It is 
99 


my 


can be cared for, as a flock, more quickly, 
and this advantage is considered import- 
ant. 

Our ground plan (Fig. 2) shows the 
location of feed-room and pens, enabling 
the reader to take in ata glance the 
simple arrangement in this building. 
The feed-room is 10 by 22 and this room 
has the feed-bins and closets in it. The 
roof is covered with felt paper, strong, 
durable and cheap. 

If more than one variety is kept, the 
yards outside are divided by wire net- 
ting. The best way is to confine your 
attention to one or two varieties, making 
these specialties. There is more pleas- 
ure and profit in the end. 

It is the custom to see how many 
different kinds of fowls can be kept, and 
mistake and failure results eventually 
from being too anxious to cover every 
inch of ground. ‘Therefore, be content 
to start ina modest way, climb slowly 
and surely. 





How to Card'e Eggs. 

A correspendent of the Farm and 
Home gives the following directions for 
candling eggs: 

Have a room as dark as you can, or 
use a box 12 by 16 in size painted black 
inside. Stand on its end and open one 
side eight inches from the bottom. All 
above eight inclosed. Set box with this 
open side toward you and set the light 
in it. Nail a piece to bottom, under 
front edge, with the top of box back; 
this will enable you to see better. This 
box can be used in any place, though it 
is better in a dark place. ‘Take such 
light as you have; the best candlers use 
common candles. Take two or three 
eggs in left hand and the eggs you 
candle in right hand and hold sideways 
between you and the light, as close to 
the light as you can and let it rub 
against one of the eggs in the lefi hand ; 
some are quite particular about this, as 
the eggs reflect the light through each 
other; turn the egg round until you are 
satisfied you have tested it. Take a 
strictly fresh egg as astandard to judge 
by. If a place like the vacuum in a ma- 
son’s spirit level appears on the upper 
side as you turn the egg, it is net strictly 
fresh ; though if this vacuum is small 
and the egg is all right otherwise it may 
be comparatively fresh. A dark er 
black spot indicates a poer egg ; the white 
ef stale eggs also looks thin and watery. 
Remember, dark-shelled eggs are thicker 
shelled, and do net candle as easy as white 
enes. You can only learn by breaking 
suspicieus ones, and it requires much 
practice te excel. 





Points About Eggs. 


It is net always safe to judge an egg 
by its appearance. It may be appar- 
ently fresh, but if it absorbs enough air 
to permit it to float in water even a 
little abeve the bottom of the dish it 
may net be perfectly fresh. 

The white of a perfectly fresh egg 
cannet be beaten to a froth as easily as 
the white of an egg that is a day or 
two old, and if the egg is very cold 
the beating of the white will be accom- 
lished more easily. 

When the shell of an egg will peel off 
as if the egg had been hard boiled, it is 
not fresh, as the contents of a fresh egg 
adhere closely to the shell and must be re- 
moved. 

When held to a strong light, a fresh 
egg is clear, and if shaken in the hand 
no jarring motion of the contents must 
be telt. 

Many who use eggs daily are unable 
to judge of their quality, and indeed it is 
ditticult to determine the freshness of an 
egg by any one, but the above may be 
of use to some who are inexperienced. 
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An excellent suggestion comes from 
the National Nurseryman that origina- 
tors turn their attention to improving 
the raspberry and blackberry by reduc- 
ing the size of the seeds, 








Consumption Cured. 


An old pazsicinn, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary 
he formula of asimple vegetable remedy for 

the opeoiy and permanentcure of Consumption, 

Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and alli roat 

and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 

cure for nervous debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested ite wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve hurjan suffering, | will sena free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 

French or English, with full directions for pre- 

paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 








and suitable for the farmer, be- 


with stamp, naming this r—W. A. No 
| 820 Powers’ Block, Rechester, WE. — 


the fowls under one roof, where they | 


a light meal of mixed food, warm, in the 


| morning, in the trough, but such meal 
with tar paper, which makes the building 


| Should be only one-fourth the quantity 
the hens require. They should go away 
from the trough unsatisfied, and should 
then seek their food, deriving it grain 
by grain, engaging in healthy exercise 
in order to obtain it, and in such circum- 
stances the food will be passed into the 
gizzard slowly, and be better digested. 
Gradually the hen will accumulate suffi- 
cient food to provide for the night, go- 
ing on the roost with a full crop, where 
she can leisurely forward it from the crop 
to the gizzard. Feeding soft food leads 
to many errors on the part of the be- 
ginner, causing him to overfeed and pam- 
per his hens, and by it they will reach a 
condition that is entirely antagonistic to 
laying. It is much better to feed hard 
grains only than to feed from a trough, 
unless the soft food is carefully measured. 
A quart of mixed ground grain, moist- 
ened and in a crumbly condition, should 
he sufiicient for 40 hens as a“starter” 
for the morning, but two quarts of whole 
grain should then be seattered in litter 
fur them to seek and secure for them- 
selves, 

It is not difficult to-feed a complete 
ration. The addition of a single article 
to a hen’s ration may make an excellent 
layer of her. In the Spring a hen will 
take more exercise, and will thus de- 
mand more food. Instead of gorging 
her with corn and wheat, allow her but 
a limited supply of both those foods, 
and give her more fresh lean meat and 
bone. Milk is one of the best foeds, 
but a hen cannot drink enough milk in 
a day to give her the nitrogen required. 
A gill of linseed-meal to a pint of corn 
will increase the ration to a value equal 
to two pints of corn,so far as nutrition 
is concerned. The gill of linseed-meal 
contains more bone-forming matter than 
a pint and a half of corn, and as much 
nitrogen as three gills of corn. Hence, 
it will be seen by feeding that little gill 
of linseed-meal what a great saving of 
corn is made in quantity, and what a 
great gain is made in the bone-ferming 
and flesh-forming elements of the 
food. 

When the hens have been fed on 
grain exclusively, they soon begin to 
show the effects of a sameness of diet. 
A few experiments may be tried. 
Throw an apple into the poultry-yard, 
and notice how quickly it will be piek- 
ed to pieces. When the hens are in the 
orchard they will not notice apples, 
though apples may be plentiful, because 
when on the range they can secure quite 
a variety of food, but now that they 
must be fed grain without the green 
food an apple becomes a luxury. There 
it but little nutriment in the apple, but 
it is succulent, and serves the purpose of 
the hens asa changeof diet. ‘The allow- 
ance of green food, if but a small one, 
will have a beneficial effect. They will 
be more thrifty, will more easily digest 
their food, and keep ina condition more 
favorable to laying. There are many 
substances that hens will accept in 
Winter. Cabbage, cooked potatees or 
turnips, scalded corn fodder (cut fine), 
cut hay, ensilage, and even vegetable 
tops that have become dry. They like 
a variety, and will always give a geed 
account of themselves when they receive 
it in the Winter season. 

Milk is one of the best foeds that can 
be given to the laying hens, but it sheuld 
not be sour, ner should it remain ex- 
posed to become distasteful. We are 
often asked if milk cannot be used as a 
substitute for meat. The fact is, milk 
is superior to meat, as it is a complete 
food; but whem we realize that meat is 
concentrated, compared with milk, the 
difficulty of substituting milk fur meat 
is plainly seen, for the hens cannot 
drink enough of the milk, there being 
about 86 per cent. ef water in it. That 
is, to derive 14 peunds of selid matter 
from milk the hens must drink 86 
pounds of water in the milk, which re- 
quires quite a length of time. Milk 
should be given even when meat is fed, 
as it contains mineral matter, and also 
because it is mere convenient to be ob- 
tained than meat. 

It should be comsidered in keeping 
poultry that a flock of hens are, to a 
certain extent, scavengers on the farm, 
and they should be permitted to perform 
that function. The hen can see the 
smallest seed on the ground, and every 
square inch of the surface is carefully 
searched. The amount of food which 
she can secure for herself during the 
day, unaided, is quite large, and she con- 
sumes # great variety of substances that 
would be lost but for her appropriation 
of them. On the range she not only 
consumes grass and seeds, but destroys a 
large number of insects also, and every 
ounce of food thus secured is so much 
gain to the farmer, of which he should 
avail himself. 

During the Summer months the hens 
require less food than in the Winter, 
though something depends on how they 
may be situated, and how many eggs 
may be laid, but when on the range 
they cannot fail to secure a full supply 
of all that they require if they are 
active and industrious, If the farmer 
continues to feed them he will waste the 
food given, as the hens will not seek 
food on the range if they are fed in the 
barn-yard, becoming lazy and sluggish, 
and also over-burdened with fat. By 
withholding food the cost of eggs will 








be reduced, and of course the profit will 
be much greater. - 

The profit is always.sure when every 
detail is correct. Cheap food must not 
be estimated by the price paid for it in 
the market. The cheapest food for the 
poultryman or farmer. is that which 
gives him the largest number of eggs. 
It matters not what the food costs, so 
long as the eggs correspond. It is the 
product by which we should measure 
and estimate. ' 

Green benes are not: used as exten-s 
sively as they should be, because grain 
can be obtained with less difficulty and 
at a low cost, but as egg-producing 
material the bone is far superior to 
grain; nor does the bene really cost 
more than grain in seme sections. The 
cutting of the bone into available sizes 
is now rendered. an easy matter, as the 
bone-cutter is within the reach of all. 
Bones fresh from the butcher have more 
or less meat adhering, and the more of 
such meat the better, as it will cost no 
more per pound than the bone, while 
the combination of both meat and bone 
is almost a perfect food from which to 
produce eggs. 

If the farmer can get two extra eggs 
per week from each hen in Winter, he 
will make a large profit. We may add 
that if the product of each hen can be 
increased one egg per week only in 
Winter, that one egg will pay for all 
the food she can possibly consume, and 
it therefore pays to feed the substances 
that will induce the hens to lay. 

A pound of cut green bone is suffi- 
cient for 16 hens one day, which means 
that one cent will pay for that number 
of fowls. If one quart of grain be fed 
at night to 16 hens, and one pound of 
bone in the morning, it should be ample 
for each day in Winter. In Summer 
only the bone need be given. Such a 
diet provides fat, starch, nitrogen, 
phosphates, lime and all the substances 
required to enable the hens to lay eggs. 
As an egg is worth about three cents in 
Winter, it is plain that it is cheaper to 
feed bone tham grain, as the greater 
number of eggs not only reduces the 
total cost, but increases the profit as 
well. 

The bone cutter isas necessary to the 
poultryman as his feed-mill. It enables 
him to use an excellent and cheap food, 
and gives him a profit where he might 
otherwise be compelled to suffer a loss. 
It is claimed that a bone-cutter pays for 
itself in eggs, and really costs nothing. 
Bones are now one of the staple articles 
of food for poultry, and no rations 
should have them. emitted. They are 
food, grit and lime, all combined in one, 
and the hens will deave all other foods 
to receive the cut bone. If cut fine, 
even chicks and ducklings will relish 
such excellent food, while turkeys grow 
rapidly on it. To'meet with success re- 
quires the use of the best materials, and 
green bene beats all other substances as 
food for poultry. 

The matter of providing the mineral 
elements for the hens:is one that has 
:ealled forth mere discussion than any 
other one thing connected with the poul- 
try business. Some claim that oyster- 


provide all the mineral matter required. 

Others insist that these substances are 
insoluble and are utilized by the hens 
exclusively for the grinding of food; 
that the hens prefer sharp pieces, which 
are veided afterward with the sharp 
edges rounded. The eggs contain phos- 
phate of lime, as well as carbonate of 
lime, and the phosphate is not found in 
any of these substances, while flint is 
mostly silica, providing no material for 
the eggs whatever. Hens will swallow 
broken glasser old china quite as read- 
ily as any other hard substance. It is 
easy to provide hens with anample sup- 
ply ef mineral matter in a digestible and 
soluble condition by feeding a variety of 
food. They willeasily secure more than 
a sufficiency of mineral matter in cut 
clover, bran and green bones, substances 
that are digested and assimilated. There 
is quite a difference between the green 
fresh bone rich in its juicesas it comes 
frem the butcher’s, and the hard, dry 
bene which has lest its succulence. The 
value of all foods depends largely upon 
their digestibility, and the mere this is 
provided for the greater the saving of 
food, and the more economical the pro- 
duction ef eggs. 

Ecenomy can be practiced without 
depriving the fowls of a_ sufficiency. 
Anything suitable that will serve to 
make a variety should be allowed them. 
Small or inferior potatoes may be cooked 
for the hems; it will not be necessary to 
mash them. Give them whole, and the 
hens will de the mashing. The same is 
true of turnips, of which the hens are 
very fond in Winter. It will be found 
that the use of corn, oats, wheat, buck- 
wheat and barley will give better results 
than when corn alone is used, even if 
nothing but grain is given. This is 
sufficient proof that corn is not a perfect 
food. Every farmer knows that when 
corn has been fed for quite a while the 
hens will begin to, réfuse it, which is due 
to their being well supplied with the 
elements contained in, corn. They re- 
quire a change, because corn no longer 
provides them with what they need. 

Some fodder-cutters will reduce hay 
and fodder te very short lengths; in 
fact, we have had them to cut as short 
as one-fourth of aninch. If good hay, 
corn-fodder, or any kind of provender, 
is cut to half-inch Jengths, the hens will 
pick over the cut foed and find quite an 
amount of palatable portions, and they 
will eat it dry, but the better plan is to 
scald the mess and to sprinkle meal over 
it. A pound of clover hay will offer 
the most suitable and economical ration 
that can be provided a quite large flock 
in Winter (excepting meat and bone), 
as it is not only nutritious, and assists in 
making a variety, but also enables 
the hens to secure bulky food, which is 
very necessary to thrift and egg produc- 
tion.— Poultry Keeper. 





Keep the late chicks in warm coops at 





night. If chilled, bowel trouble results. 


shells, clam-shells, old mortar, flint, etc., { 





[For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 
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Lydia, Jason, Malenco, Ben Trovato, G. 
Race, Alumnus, Ellswerth, Guidon, Zenith, 
Horizen, Pearlie Glen, Primrose, Harry, 
Zoroaster, Lucile, 2 E. Z., Jo Urnal, Cinders, 
Holly, Nedmac, Arty Fishel, Dan Knight, 
Locust, Phil, J. E. W., Cesette, A. L. Vin, 
Lillian Locke, Presto, N. E. Body, H. S. 
Nut, Eugene, Swamp Angel, Fancy, Pansy, 
Rodger, Pearl, A. N. Drew, T. O’Boggan, 
Rex Ford, Pallas, Dan BD. Lyon, J. C. M., 
Beech Nut, Haidee, Miss Chief, Serpeg- 
giande, F. L. Smith, Ingleside, St. Julian, 
Newcomer, Cecil, Esperance, Caro, Olotfe 
Innished. Total, 57. 


Prize Winners. 
1. Not won; 2. Not won; 3. Miss Chief; 
4. Ellsworth. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 17. 


No. 139—cHARADE. 


Replete with cons. indeed coMPLETE 

@NE selver’s swift and sure defeat, 

Containing werds scarce heard before, 

Me calmly searches o’er and o’er, 

Entranced with cruel joy to find 

Some THREE to craze the puzzler’s mind, 

There two his treasures sits he down 

Enjoying much the solver’s frown, 

Regardless if they float or drown. 
—CoMRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


NO. 146—RHOMBOID. 


Across: 1. A person or thing of uncommon 
size. 2. Contours. 3. A boatman. 4. 
Phiegms. 5. A social-club meeting. (Stand.) 
6. Te lessen. 7. Judicial proceedings con- 
nected with the denouncing of a mine. 
(Stand.) 8. An attorney who sufficiently 
excuses the absence of another. 

Down: 1. Aletter. 2. Movement teward. 
3. To graze. 4. @n or at the top. 5. A 
flat fold. 6. A ceutrivance for removing the 
pits from peaches, plums, and other stene 
fruit. 7. Made sure. 8. One to whom a 
remittance is sent. °9. Metal leads. 10. 
Greek philosopher, B. C. 300. 11. A river of 
Italy, in Basilicata. 12. The anciert name 
-of a town in Spain, in Grenada. (Worc.) 
13 A Hebrew measure of liquids, 14. One. 
(Stand.) 15. A letter. 

—Lorp BALTIMORE, Baltimore, Md. 
—PRIMBOSE, Baltimore, Md. 


No. 141—CURTAILMENT, 
I’m going home to vote, boys, 
On next election day; 
I do not care a groat, boys, 
How far I am away; 
For I’ve wandered o’er the land 
And I’ve sailed upon the seas, 
I have stoed upen the strand 
Of a TOTAL old countrees; 
But naught cem pared with our land. 
Did anywhere | note;— 
I’m going home to vote, boys, 
I’m geing heme to vote! 


Let’s wake and take a stand, boys, 
Not FIRST election day ; 
We have the fairest land, boys, 
Of all the great array; 
Then, O, let us de our best; 
Let us keep most bright and pure, 
Glorious freedom, eur bequest, 
Which eur fathers did insure, 
The ballet is our weapen; 
When sounds the rally note, 
Let’s all go home to vete, boys, 
Let’s all go heme to vote. 
—SoLon, Waterman, IIL. 
NO. 142—DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. The name of a female 
fairy. 3. Necksorcervixes. 4. The Thieves. 
(Stand.) 5. An albatres. (Stamd.) 6. A 
warbler. (Stand.) 7. Marked with deferm- 
ity. 8. A small genus ef lew or prostrate 
Brazilian herbs ef the bean family. (Stand.) 
9. Itches. 10. To attach firmly or indissolu- 
bly. 11. A letter. 

—J. E. W., Boston, Mass. 


NO. 143—TRANSPOSITION. 


Beyond the strife of the crewded street, 
Within the vime-clad garden wall, 

Flewers bud and bloom with edors sweet, 
Life is free from Trouble’s thrall. 


Lilies are tempting the birds to light 
By the nectared dew in their opal lips ; 
Faixies are nestling mid rose leaves white,— 
The butterfly eft of their honey sips. 


Skill has THREE the plot full well, 
OF care and nurture it is the test 
Of science and culture and knowledge ’twill 
tell 
Naught has PRIMAL the plan frem its best. 


Sterceraceous aid gives the richest of yield ; 
Zeal and activity furnish the rest ; 

Tis a menument grand to man’s true field,— 
Here he can show of his work the best. 


Peace reigns supreme ; harmeny greets, 
?Mid the beauties that spring from Nature’s 
hand ; 
Naught is rwo in this garden of sweets, 
The Eden of bloom,’tis a true Eden land. 
—FRANTZ, Binghamton, N.Y. 
No. 144—DIAMOND. 

1. Aletter. 2. Right of going in and out. 
(Cent.) 3. The handle of a scythe. 4. A 
young, thoughtless person. 5. One who imi- 
tates. 6. Lines showing the points simul- 
taneously reached in the migrations of a given 
species of birds. (Stamd.) 7. Pretty Spring 
flowers related to the anemore. 8. Brings to 
light. 9. Seaport town of Spain. 10. A 
Portuguese money of account in value about 
one-tenth of acent. 11. A letter. 

—ReEx Forp, Alplaus, N. Y. 
NO 145—CHARADE. 
(The Bachelor's Belle.) 
What maiden fair shall my affections gain ? 

Perfections many must in her be found ; 
Her soul not groveling, nor aspect plain ; 

Sweet in discourse, and in her judgment 

sound ; 

By chains of hateful peevishness ne’er 

bound ; 








| Modest, sincere, affectionate, refined ; 








VP QDOXQDOOH 


Thére must be some reason wh 
the KILMER ADJUSTABLE LAWN 
FENCE keeps increasing in sales. 
Something besides the money you 
save. We manufacture of course, to 
make money, but we couldn’t keep 
selling the same people over and over 
again if they didn’t like the fence. 
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BOD CKOQXAES 





If you need any kind of a fence-lawn-field-farm-let us send our catalogue before you buy—it’s 
You'll get some points anyway—we'll risk the rest. 


POQOQOOGOOSDOOSO 





The Kilmer Mfg. Co., 











With wisdom as a lasting garland crowned; 
Her eyes grim superstitien shall not blind, 
But knewledge ever chase the monster from 

her mind. 


In person handsome—neither short nor tall, 
And healthfal, blooming; neither too 
obtuse 
Nor sensitive in feeling; head not small, 
Yet not demanded large—such I would 
choese 
As ne’er afforded shelter to the “‘Blues.’’ 
No mother, sisters, brothers, shall she crave, 
Or father, uncles, aunts, or cousins, whose 
Visits may render me to them a slave, 
And make me wish them all laid safely in 
the grave. 


Careful, not stingy, shall this helpmate be, 
Neat, not extravagant, in her attire; 
A heedful, not a fretful consort she, 
Her family ONE must ne’er arouse her ire, 
To rule the household, Two, shall not as- 
pire; 
Though, independent, each may tenets hold, 
No peevish strife shall quench affectien’s 
fire; 
CoMPLETE the thoughts ef each to other told, 
Ne apathy shall come to make young love 
grow old. 


Such, Cupid, god of love, on me bestow; 
Grant I may call this charming angel wife; 
How lightly should I tread my path below, 
Enraptured ever with the joys of life! 
My sneers at lonely bachelors how rife! 
Yet, stay; my pity rather would be due— 
Why sheuld my happiness be cause for 
strife? 
The envied bliss itself would make them 
blue, 
And bring a rope or pistol to their mental 
view. 
—Nyas, Washington, D. C. 


Nos. 146-7—pIAMONDS. 


1. A letter. 2. A riverof Spain. (Worc.) 
3. An island of the the Pacific Ocean. (Wore.) 
4. Doses. 5. Successien by turns. 6. A 
large American mele. 7. A species ef glazed 
patten-ware, glazed and baked. 8. Living. 
9. A magazine. 10. Anisle.* 11. A letter. 

—Dan D. Lyon, Irwin, Fla. 


1. Aletter. 2. A tewnof France. ore} 
3. A town of Abyssinnia en the Nile. (Wore. 
4. Operations. 5. Reciprocal. 6. A large 
American mole. 7. Mason-work. 8. Manru- 
facturing town of Iewa. 9. Seaport of Al- 
giers. (Bij.) 10. A species of large deer. 
11. A letter. 


ENIGMIANA. 

Nos. 122, 124, and 128 proved too much for 
the solvers, only a very few conquering any 
of them. With a little exertion, a complete 
list to this month’s enigmas ought to reward 
the solver of average ability. Nyas’s char- 
ade is a companien to No. 137, which ap- 
peared in our last number. Comrade, who 
has been contributing to ‘‘ Mystery’’ for the 
several weeks, is represented with a clever 
acrostical charade. If he really thinks we 
become ‘‘entranced with cruel joy’’ when 
we find something to blast the solver’s hopes, 
let him take notice that our file contains a 
goodly stock of Maude’s numericals, and pon- 
der upen the consternation a half dozen 
would have caused the corps.——Lord Balti- 
more is a welcome comer. It is & pleasure to 
learn he curbs his baseball craze long eneugh 
to turn eut something, even if it is a “* partner- 
ship’’ effort. Our latchstriag is always out 
for our next-town neighbers.—Is there a 
fermist hiding ameng eur band of puzzlers 
who weuld like to secure THE AMERICAN 
FARMER five years free? If so, let him com- 
plete the following, which Brother Phil Down 
has been dabbling with : 








We would like very much to see Dan D. 
Lyon, K T. Did, Sphynx, Pallas, et al, 
wrestle with it.——Mrs. A. A. Ryant is in- 
formed we do not care fer unrhymed puzzles 
or small word-ferms. She will hear frem us 
ina few days. Eugene has left the World’s 
Fair City, and is at present demiciled at 
Cleveland, 0., where mail will reach him 
care of The Kennard.——Maitie W. Baker 
will very shertly receive a commurication 
frem us Weare glad te give careful exami- 
nation te the work ef new comers and print 
the same, if it pessesses sufficient merit. 
“The Enigma” aims te print nething but 
strictly first-class puzzles, that our friends 
may feel it is something ef an honer to appear 
as contributors. It wants nething if not the 
best, but has room fer each and every one.—— 
If you receive this menth’s AMERICAN FAR- 
MER and weuld like to see the paper regularly, 
drop usa line and let us give you our club 
rates, with THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE and 
several periedicals wholly puzzleistic. 

10-1-’95. R. O. CHESTER, 


Geod Advice. 

Miss Drake, Brunswick, O., writes: 
A friend at my elbew says, “As you are 
writing fora farm paper, give them a 
bit of my experience.” So here it is, and 
we call it pretty good logic: 

HOW TO RELIEVE A CHOKED COW 

If your cow gets choked on an apple 
or potate, don’t try to punch it down 
with a breom-stick, for many cows have 
been killed by having the threat rup- 
tured with such severe measures. Den’t 
use a whipstalk, nor even a rubber tube, 
although that is less objectionable than 
the others. Don’t try to crush it with a 
block and mallet until you have tried 
my method. 

Take equal parts of soft-soap and 
water, shake or beat them together until 
they form an emulsion, with which 
drench the cow, and when the slippery 
mass reaches the obstacle it will move. 
In numerous cases during the last 35 
years I have never known it to fail. 

GAPES. 

Don’t torture the little chicks with 
drastic medicines, horsehair ropes, or 
patent worm extractors, until you have 
tried my remedy Years ago my chicks 
died by the hundred with gapes, and I 
was advised to change the location of 
the coops, as the ground had become 
foul by being used year after year. I 
continued to use the same ground, but 
changed my manner of feeding, and 
have not lest a chick with gapes in 15 
years. Being a farmer, when the chicks 
come off (do not use an incubator) I con- 
fine them in a dry place, like the barn 
floor, for a week or 10 days, feeding no 
wet or sloppy feed. At thrashing time 
I save the screenings from the wheat, 
oats, and rye, consisting of small and 
broken kernels and weed seeds, This, 











with an occasional feed of earth-worms 
or chopped meat, being their sole food 
until the mother hen can forage for 
part of the supply. If I have no screens 
ings, I feed whole wheat, giving water 
freely. Corn in any shape, either ground 
or cracked, I consider unfit for chicks 
until eight weeks old at least. Would 
not object to a little soft food after they 
are two weeks old. Gapes and I have 
parted company. 





Light, single railroads on which large 
wheelbarrows run are beginning to be 
used on French farms. ‘The rails are 
fastened to small iron cresspieces, the 
ends joined by fish plates, and can be 
easily put in place and removed. The 
trucks can be drawn by horses or men 
and are balanced by a heavy crowbar, 
held by the man who pushes them. 











ee 





Hey! Stop that Cow! 


The veice came tearing down the road close. 
ly followed by the animal itself. The wheel- 
man addressed was an export base ball play- 
or, but hardly knew how to tackle that Bind 
ve a “flyer.” She was the ‘‘coming cow" that 

ad “thrown off the yoke” so to speak. By 
waving his coat he turned her imtoa string cf 
Page fence. With a beautiful “curve” she 
landed in the ditch and was led off complete- 
ly subdued. The wheelman exclaimed, an 
“catcher,” @ “pitcher,” a@ “short-stop" ana 
a ‘‘fielder," the Page fence is in it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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SWINE. 


High quality, very best bleod in the land, 
Prices very low now Valuable Souvenir 
Hand Book and price list free. Write at 


once. 
A. H. FOSTER, 
Allegan, Mich. 


When writing mentien this paper. 


DO IT YOURSELF® 
~~ ~< 








With Root’s Heme Repairing Outfits fer Half-soling and 
Repairiag Beets, Shees, Rubbers, Harness, Tinware, eto., 
athome. No. 1, damoo' , solid iren lasts, 38 articles, 68; 
No. 2, came, excepting Harzess es. 
Full description of these and “ Roet’s Simpfictty * 
cess” of Haraess-making, Boot and Bhoe 

Solering, etc., given in our a. @ book full ef 
money-saving, eye-opening ideas, wo h dollars to an 
qne, BAILED EK. Blacksmiths’ aud Carpenters’ teo 
for home use at low prices. Agents wanted everywhere. 


The Rooct Bres. Co.. Box 45 Plymouth, O. 
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-WELL MACHINERY. 
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fy. Rust Artesian Well Co., 
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When writing mentien this paper. 


“THE FEATHER.” 


A New National Poultry, Pigeon and 
Bird Magazine. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Box 54, Statien A. WASHINGTON, D.Q 
Send for free sample copy. 
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2 Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
to parties odvertising in this paper, if they wil 
state that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, aud is intorma- 
tion wanted by the Advertiser. 

When tending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
TWhless specially directed for the Seuthern Edi- 
Zion, ali subscriptions wili Le entered tor the 
Genern! Edition. 

Ges 


OUR ChUBEING LIST. 


fhe Arerican Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We wiil send Tue American Farn- 
ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with; 






Name of Reguiar With the Ameri- 
Periodical. ice. can Farmer. 
a Siw gl 2 
Our Little Men and A 
Macs scneceocews 125 
Worthington’s Muyga- 
errr tr 2» 250 
NE anne: 50010 cone 5) 90 
The National Tribune. 100 1 
American Gardening... 1 #0 125 
SE Wisi. ddegeeeseus coe +w &8W 
The You: ¢ Sportsman a) &% 
Our Llustrated Press... ») rt) 
écientific American.... Ov 8 00 
Mmerice» Swineherd. mw 75 
oamopo! inu Mogezine eu 175 
nter-Siare Poultryman a) re 
outhly itlustrator..... 3 00 3 00 
he Amocrican....... — 2 0 1wW 





{0 ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you 
have an opper- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, aud price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year tliat you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. ‘ 
TAKE SOME SAMPLE COPIES. 


Whenever our readers visit agricul- 
tural meetings of any kind we hope that 
they will take along sample copies to 
show their acquaintances. We will send 
these free to any one who desires them. 
If all our friends will take a litle 
trouble to bring Tre American 
Farmer to the notice of their acguaint- 
ances, it will do much to build up the 
cause of true agriculture, and promote 
the ends we all desire. 


may 








+ 
SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA. 
You ought to have this exeeedingly 
bright, funny, very human book for 
entertainment of yourself and family 
during the Summer months Read the 





offer we make of it in another column. | 





sa 


W. 8. Ban, a Japanese, thinks that 
Oregon has a great future in silk-grow- 
ing. Hie has been experimenting for 
several years, and thinks that he has 
demoustrated the great adaptability of 
the country to the culture. He has a 
10-acre ranch near Portland planted 
with mulberry trees, and has an im- 
menee colony of silk worms, from which 
he has produced a quantity of raw silk 


wf the best quality. 





Pror. Zacnaracwiez finds that the 
finest and earliest fruit is grown under 
clear giass. A great increase of vegeta- 
tion is produced by orange glass; but 
the fruit suffers in amount, size, and 
earliness, Violet glass increases the 
amount of fruit, but the quality is in- 
ferior. Red, blue, and green glass are 
distinctly injurious in every way. 


rr 0 em 


Iw the last six months we have im- 
ported the enormous amount of 120,- 
000,000 pounds of wool more than for 
‘the same period of 1893. Will someone 
give only a fairly-sensible reason why 
this product of 15,000,000 sheep should 
have been raised abroad instead of at 
home ? 


Every swine raiser should take The 
American Swineherd, which is devoted 
exclusively to the profitable growing of 
hogs on the farm. The price of the 
paper is 50 cents a year, but we offer it 
and Taz American FARMER together 
for only 75 cents a year. 
fine combination. 


ee 


Sourm Caroiina papers declare 
that King Cotton is dethroned in that 
Btate, and that his dominion is being 
divided among Princes Tobacco, 
Grapes, Peaches, and possibly Princess 
Tea. 





This makes a 


A LITTLE PLAIN TALK. 

It is hardly necessary to make any 
lengthy statement of the condition of 
the United States Treasury. Every- 
body knows that, in spite of the im- 


where—in spite of every manifestation 
of returning prosperity in all forms of 
business—the National finances are in 
& serious situation. There is no mys- 
| stery about this, much as politicians, 
writers, and spouting empirics may try 
to befog the matter. The trouble is a 
very simple one: We are spending more 
than our income. That is all there is of 
it. We are having to do as a man does 
in similar circumstances—we are bor- 
rowing money to meet our daily and 
monthly outlay. 

Not only is the Nation spending more 
than its income, but we, as individuals, 
are aggravating the situation by buying 
things abroad that we should produce at 
home. The inevitable result is that 
gold flows out of the Treasury like water 
out of a leaky barrel, and we are on the 
eve of selling another $50,000,000 worth 
of bonds in order to get gold enough to 
maintain the reserve and keep our mon- 
etary system on a specie basis. 

The first remedy for this is to get more 
income, and if we go about it in the 
right way to get more income, we shall 
at the same time accomplish another 
desirable result by diminishing the flow 
of gold abroad for things that should be 
grown on our own soil. 

The abolition of the duties on wool 
was a crime for which there was no ex- 
cuse. We gave away millions of in- 
come, and we inflicted incalculable injury 
upon one of our most important farming 
industries. Every farmer in the country 
was hurt by it more than he is aware of, 
while the direct injury to sheep raisers 
amounted to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The first step in real tariff reform 
should be to restore the duties on wool 
as a revenue measure and as an act of 
justice to an important body of our pro- 
ducers, ‘ 

Besides wool, there are $300,000,000 
$1,000,000 worth 
every business day—of farm products 


worth — fully for 
brought in every year that should be 
raised by American labor on American 
farms, 

Is it any wonder that we cannot keep 
gold in the Treasury when we keep such 
a river of it flowing outward ? 

Common business sense says turn this 
tide of wealth into the pockets of our 
own farmers, and by making them pros- 
perous make everybody dependent upon 
them prosperous 

We are not called wpon to legislate 
money out of the pockets of our own 
people into those of the wool-growers of 
Australia and Argentine; into those of 


the potato-growers of Scotland, and of 





the sugar-planters of Cuba. The other 
plan isourduty. Let us keep every dol- 
| lar at home that we can, and build up 
When they get 
too rich and independent it will be time 


our own farmers first. 


enough to talk of legislating against 
them for the benefit of foreigners, 





Britisn wheatfields aresuccumbing to 
Argentine and Russian competition with 
a rapidity very alarming. to the British 
Board of Agriculture, which finds that 
the diminution of the year ended June 
4 was 510,353 acres, or more than one- 
fourth of the whole wheat acreage. The 
burning question is as to what use this 
land shall be turned. There has been a 
considerable increase in the acreage of 
potatoes, and also in that of “clover and 
rotative grass,” though there has been a 
decrease in permanent pasturage, on ac- 
count of the cheapness of foreign beef. 
The British farmer seems to think -he 
has the best chance for holding his own 
against foreigners in the matter of pork 
and mutton, and the number of pigs 
raised this year has increased 494,405, 
or about one-fifth of the total number. 





Crimson clover has many virtues, but 
it is not a hay plant. It comes in May 
or June,a bad time for hay-making. It 
makes excellent Fall pasture, and if the 
Winter spares it, equally good pasture 
for Spring. It is an annual, and dies 
down as soon as the seed isripe. Where 
it will live and thrive it is one of the 
most valuable of catch-crops, 





Tue opinion grows stronger that peach 
yellows is a disease of nutrition, and 
comes from the cxhaustion of the soil of 
the peach tree’s natural food—phosphoric 
acid, potash, and nitrogen. The peach 
tree is a voracious feeder, and probably 
yellows is only another name for starva- 


tion, 





‘ 


proved conditions in business every-| 


| of thorny brush, which seem instigated 








SOME FREE ADVICE. 

Will wot some scientis: kindly rise 
up and give us a name and a classifica- 
tion for that incurable propensity in 
men’s minds to talk most glibly and 
give advice most freely about things of 
which they practically know nothing? | 
This is not confined to the empty quacks | 
who vociferate tiresomely on the finan- 
cial question. There is no problem in 
life on which men who have either had 
no practical experience, or else have 
been egregious failures, are not ready at 
all times to overwhelm with theories 
and advice the men who are bearing the 
heat and burden ef the struggle with it. 
The saying is that there are four things 
which every man thinks he can do 
better than the man who is doing it. 
These are editing a newspaper, poking 
a fire, telling a story, or managing a 
restive wife. It seems to be the same 
way with Russian thistles. Everybody 
east of the Mississippi River seems to 
know a great deal better how to deal 
with this wretched pest than the men 
west of the Mississippi who are making 
the real fight with it. 

One Wm. D. Riley, of Philadelphia, 
tackles the question with the cheerful 
confidence that the street-corner spouter 
displays with regard to the coinage 
problem. He has written a letter to 
the Governor of South Dakota giving 
him sure-enough methods for dealing 
the Russian thistle Mr. Riley 
would cut the thistles just before the 


with 


seed is ripe and bale them up in 
large-sized bales and build long lines 
of fences of the bales, the fences to 
run across the lines in which the 
thistle travels. 

Another scheme is to bind the thistle 
in sheaves and set up lines of the 
sheaves across the prairie, holding them 
in line by running a wire through each 
sheaf with which to connect them to- 
gether. He also suggests that the this- 
tle might be baled in small blocks and 
used for fuel where timber is scarce, or 
that paper might be manufactured from 
them. He also suggests, as an after- 
thought, that the baled thistles might be 
used in the construction of sheds for 
cattle, the roofs being thatched with 
thistles. 

We would very much like to see Mr. 
Riley tackle a square mile or so of 
healthy thistles approaching maturify. 
It would be a joy to see him at work 
with a baling machine on his first ton 


by the devil and filled with all man- 


ner of malice prepense and afore- 





thought. In less than 15 minutes he 
would have clearer views of original sin, 
total 


nation than any Presbyterian domi- 


depravity, and righteous dam- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nie who ever 


preached a 10-hour 
sermon. 

Mr. Riley is good enough to say 
that he oilers his advice free, and also 
frankly admits that he has not yet | 
given the subject all the study he 
wishes. 

If he will go out to the Dakotas 
and hold 


the thistle district for a year, he will 


down an 80-acre claim in 
not be so pretty perhaps, but he will 
know a heap more. 


———— 





CuesHire cheese threatens to become 
a thing of the past. For four years the 
price has been steadily falling and is 
now half what it was in 1891. Dealers 
tell the English farmers that the change 
is likely to be permanent, and advise 


them to turn to butter-making. 





ENGLAND is selling us her woalen 
goods and buying her wheat in Russia 
and Argentine. She sold us $2,000,800 
worth more of woolen goods in August, 
1895, than in the same month last year, 
an increase of over 300 per cent. Dur- 
ing the eight months of 1895 ended 
Aug. 31, England sold us 48,425,500 
yards of woolen goods, as against 9,475,- 
500 for the same time last year. At 
the same time, she took about 2,000,000 
hundred-weight of wheat from us less 
Some of this wheat she 
got from Argentine, but the figures 
show that her imports from Russia 
reached the astounding figure of 16,- 
819,635 hundred-weight, as against 
10,698,755 hundred-weight in 1894. 


than last year. 








OrxGON is tired of being classed with 





California as a fruit-producer, and is 
striking out for herself, especially® in 
Her growers have 
this year sent five special train loads 


prunes and pears, 


of these to Eastern markets, te be 
sold as distinctively Oregon. They claim 
that Oregon produces finer prunes and 
pears than California, to say nothing 
of other fruit, and the State will gain 





by having these sold under its name. 





DEATH QF PROF. RILEY. 
The country has sustained a very 
severe loss in the accidental death of 
Prof. C. V. Riley, ne of the very first of 


the world’s entomologists, and until re-’ 


cently the Chief of the Entomological 
Division of the Department of Agrical- 
ture. Prof. Riley, Who resided in one of 
the suburbs of, Washington, D. CG. was 
coming into the city.on his bicycle, and in 
descending the shurp grade on Connecti- 
cut avenue hill at great speed, the wheel 
struck a stone, was swerved to one side, 
and the Professor fell off, striking his 
head against a bowlder with such force 
as to fractute his skull. He died in a 
few hours without regaining conscious- 
ness, 

Prof. Riley was born in England, 
Sept. 18, 1843. He went to school in 
France, and afterward in Germany, and 
from his earliest childhood showed a 
strong talent for drawing. He was par- 
ticularly happy in his pictures of butter- 
flies, moths, and other insects. 

At the age of 17 he immigrated to 
America, and went to work on the stock 
farm of Mr. G. H. Edwards, near Kan- 
kakee, Ill. He made a good record as 
a farm hand, and remained there three 
years, after which he went to Chicago 
and worked in a pork-packing establish- 
ment, keeping up his artistic work all 
the time, and gaining some outside 
money by portraits for his acquaint- 
ances. Next he became a reporter on 
the Chicago Evening Journal, and then 
editorial assistant on the Prairie Farmer. 
He left this to serve six months in the 
134th II. 
Farmer at the expiration of his enlist- 


He returned to the Prairie 


ment, and began to maixe a mark as a 
botanist and entomologist. This brought 
him in 1868 the position of Entomolo- 
gist for the State of Missouri, where he 
began the work which gave him fame. 
He attracted the attention of naturalists 
all over the world, and in 1873 the 
United States Entomological Commis- 
sion was created, with Prof. Riley at its 
head, to study the lotust pest and devise 
some means for effectually combating it. 
After five years spent-in this work, a Di- 
vision of Entomology:was created for the 
Department of Agrieulture, and he was 
placed at its head.‘ He devoted him- 
self to building this up into the greatest 
possible usefulness to the farmer, and 
achieved unusual sttccess. 

He developed the system of spraying, 


which is of such signal beneSt to the 


fruit-zrower, perfected the kerosene 
emulsion, and invented the “cyclone,” 
“eddy-chamber,” or “ Riley system” of 
nozzle. He is entitled to the credit of 
introducing the Australian ladybird 
into California to successfully combat 
the scale insect, which was ruining the 
orange groves. His discoveries in re- 
gard to the phylloxera gave him a 
world-wide reputation and brought him 


medals and other honors from foreign 


countries. He was a voluminous writer 
and commanded a wide circle of 
readers, 





Tue grain market of the world has 
grown so sensitive that it feels the influ- 
ence of every new acre added to the pro- 
duction. This makes important the 
competition of so small a country as 
Rumania, which is making itself felt as 
a producer of grain, especially of Indian 
corn, of which it selis more in Europe 
than we do. Rumania lies at the mouth 
of the Danube, between Russia and 
Turkey, contains 48,000 square miles— 
being about as large as Louisiana or 
Mississippi—and has about 6,000,000 


people. 





Tue State of Washington is now rev- 
eling in an immense hop harvest. The 
Indians all over the State have made 
their way to the hop fields in canoes to 
get the 75 cents a box paid them for 
picking. ‘This is * hédp big money” for 
them. In some places the schools are 
closed till the end .of, picking season, 
in order that the ehil@ren may help in 
the fields. cies 





Tie French makets of horseless carri- 
ages claim to be able.to propel them at 
cost for fuel of 14-ednts a mile, where 
the cost of oats fot hérses is about four 
cents a mile. 





j G:) 
Feeding Cob Meal. 

The cobs of corn have some little 
nutriment, and as to grind the whole 
ears saves the cost of shelling the corn, 
it is often the case that the whole ears 
are ground. The ears are first broken 
small in a cob breaker—a common, 
cheap bark mill answers the purpose 
very well if it is run backward. The 
broken fragments then grind easily in a 
common burrstone mill. It is proper to 
give a larger ration of the cob meal than 
of the clear cornmeal ; one-half more by 
measure is about right. This meal 
shouid be fed with cut hay. 


Departures from Normal Rainfall for the week end- 
ing September 23, 1895. 
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Wasnineton, D. C., Sept. 24, 1895. 
TEMPERATURE. 


Except over the northeastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains and in extreme 
southern Florida, where it was slightly 
cooler than usual, the week ending at 8 
p-m., Sept. 28, was warmer than usual in 
all districtseastward of the Rocky Mount- 
ains; and from the upper Mississippi 
and lower Missouri Valleys eastward to 
the Atlantic coast the week was ex- 
ceptionally warm, the average daily 
temperatures over these districts rang- 
ing from 9° to 17° above the normal, 
being greatest from central Iowa east- 
ward over the northern portions of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, including West 
Virginia and the western portions of 
Pennaylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Both the average daily and maxi- 
mum temperatures over these districts 
were unusually high, the maximum rec- 
ords of former years for the second de- 
cade of September being broken at a 
majority of stations in the upper Mis- 
souri Valley; the maximum records for 
both the second and third decades were 
broken at nearly all stations in the 
lower Lake region, Ohio Valey, middle 
and south Atlantic States; and the maxi- 
mum records for the third decade of the 
month were broken throughout the At- 
lantic coast States from New England to 
the Carolinas, including the northern 
portions of Georgia and Alabama. The 
temperature rose to 100° over southern 
Virginia, and exceeded 100° over north- 
ern Kansas and the eastern portions of 
Nebraska and South Dakota. 

The week averaged cooler than 
usual in the plateau districts and on the 
Pacific coast, being decidedly cool in 
these districts, except along the im- 
mediate coast. In the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys, and over portions 
of Oregon and Idaho, including the 
greater part of Nevada, the average 
daily temperature generally ranged from 
9° to 12° below the normal. 
.okireezing temperatures eccurred dur- 
ing the week throughout northern and 
central plateau districts and eastern 
Rocky Mountain slope northward of 
New Mexico, the minimum temperature 
in these districts, as well as those on the 
north Pacitie coast, being unusually low, 
breaking the records of former years 
forthe third decade of September at 
numerous stations on the 21st and 22d, 


PRECIPITATION. 

From Wyoming and Colorado east- 
ward over the upper Missouri Valley, 
Minnesota, and including the northern 
portions of the upper Lake region, 
more than the usual amount of rain 
fell during the week ; the fall exceeding 
one inch from eastern South Dakota 
northeastward to western Lake Supe- 
rior, and amounting to over three inches 
in southern Minnesota. <A few arcas of 
very limited extent in Maryland, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas also received more than the usual 
weekly rainfall, but generally through- 
out the Atlantic coast and Gulf States, 
including the Ohio, central Mississippi, 
and lower Missouri Valleys, and the 
greater portion of the Lake region the 
weekly rainfall was less than usual, aud 
over the greater portion of the Ohio 
Valley, middle, and south Atlantic 
States, and over a considerable area in 
the Gulf States there was no appreci- 
able amount of rain. There was also 
less than the usual rainfall on the 
Pacific coast, where the precipitation of 
the previous week was unusually heavy 
for that region. At 8 p. m., Sept. 23, 
the ground was covered with three 
inches of snow at Lander, Wyoming. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

This is the second successive phenom- 
enally warm week over most of the coun- 
try east of the Rocky Mountains, with 
an entire absence of rain over much of 
the central valleys, Atlantic Coast, and 
Gulf States. 

Corn, except a small part of the late 
crop in Qhio and Indiana, is now safe 
from frost. The weather conditions of 
the week have been generally favorable 
for cutting and gathering corn, which 
work is in general progress. 

The warm, dry weather has also been. 
favorable for cotton picking, which has 
made good progress. The reports gen- 
erally show that cotton has opened 
rapidly during the week, and that the 
exceedingly warm and dry weather has 
forced the young bolls to open pre- 
maturely. Complaints of damage by in- 
sects have continued to decrease. 

While the growth of late tobacco has 
been checked by drouth, the warm dry 
weather has been very favorable for 
housing and curing. 

Throughout the middle Atlantic 
States, and generally in the States of 
the Ohio «tnd central Mississippi Valleys, 
fall plowing and seeding bave been much 
delayed, owing to drouth, and general 
rains in these sections are much needed 
to place the soilin condition for this 
work. 


Freezing temperatures occurred 


throughout the central and northern 








Rocky Mountain regions, which, with 


*’ 


snow to considerable depth in portions 
of Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado, put 
an end to the growth of vegetation 
generally in that region and caused 
much injury, especially to fruit trees, in 
Utah and Colorado. 


SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams were 
received by the Weather Bureau this 
morning from the various State Weather 
Services : 


New England.—Boston: Very hot and dry; 
fine weather for curing crops, and harvesting is 
progressing fast. but fruit is dropping badly, 
und early seeded fields are being damaged; 
rain greatly needed; most water supplies ex- 
tremely low. 

New York.——Ithaca: Very warm; many sec- 
tions still suffcring greatly from drouth; Fall 
apples being picked; grape harvest continying 
satisfactorily; Fall feed improving: buckwheat 
mostly harvested and corn shocked; late reports 
indicate that frost of the 1lith greatly damaged 
uncut corn, fodder, and late buckwheat and 
gardens, 

New Jersey.—New Brunswick: Light showers 
16th and i7th favorable for seeding, last four 
days intensely hot, greatly injuring all vegcta- 
tion: springs and streams drying up; farmers 
hauling water for stock: corn cutting com- 
pleted; cranberries much injured by frost of 
15th; picking progressing, 

Pennaylvania.—Philadelphia: Frost of 15th, 
with continued drouth and hot weather, killed 
and ripened most crops; corn and buckwheat 
cutting wellanvanced; pasturage short; springs 
and streams very low und many wells entirely 
dry; some seeding delayed, 

Maryiand.—Baltimoré: Corn and tobacco 
rather poor owing to dry weather, but being 
saved in excellent condition; rains of I7th, 18th, 
and 19th benefited pastures, lute potatoes, and 
tomatoes; peach scuson about over; growers in 
western and eustern sections well satisfied with 
results, 

Virginia.—Richmond: Excessively hot, drv 
weather, making crop. conditions critical; 
ground baked; pastures burning up: no Fall 
pews or seeding done: fodder mostly saved, 
put some of it poor from firing; tobacco cutting 
and curing progressing: crop generally in fair 
—e many farmers feeding and watering 
stock. 

North Carolina.—Raleigh: Very abnormal, 
unfavorable week, with intense heat, glaring 
sunshine, and unbroken drouth; cotton open- 
ing prematurely, late blossoms and small bolls 
shedding; turnips, potatoes, and peanuts suffer- 
ing from drouth, and Fall plowing and seed- 
ing impossible; rice harvest under way. 

South Carolina.—Columbia: Excessive heat 
and no rain favored cotton picking, but yourg 
boils are opening prematurely, growth having 
stopped; good harvest weather for all crops; 
too dry for growing crops or Fall seeding. 

Georgia.—Atlanta: A hot and dry week, 
favorable for farm work; cotton opening 
rapidly, and in some cases prematurely; an 
ocensional complaint of rust, but no shedding; 
picking gencra!; corn still uninjured and being 
gathered in southern Counties: fodder pulling 
over in southern and nearly finished in north- 
ern and central Counties. 

Florida —Jacksonville: Week hot and dry: 
excellent for picking cotton, the conditon of 
which has not mat-rially changed; it would be 
benefited by occasional showers; large quan- 
tities of forage saved; too dry for Fall garden 
many being seriously damaged by lack o 
moisture. 

Alabama.—Montgomery : Hot and dry, except 
scxitered showers in west portions: cotton 
neariy all open and picking progressing rapid- 
ly: corn still being gathered in good conditon; 
all minor crops doing well, though rain badly 
needed for Fall crops. 

Mississippi.—Vicksburg: Weather hot and dry, 
causing cotton to open very rapidly and doing 
some damaze by causing bolls to open pre- 
maturely; complaints of damage from worms, 
rust, rot, blight, and shedding less frequent; 
corn being gathered with insufficient storage 
por, hay saved successfully; gardens need- 
ng rain 

Louisiana.—New Orleans: Another dry, hot 
week, generally favorable for harvesting rice, 
corn, hay, and picking cotton; showers south 
benefited cane and gardens, but all growing 
crops need rain ininterior and north; cotton 
opening very fast and some prematurely; 
some worms continue damaging crops. 

Teras.— Galveston: Generally fair weather 
prevailed over the interior of the State, and 
cotton picking has made ood progress; the 
drouth has cut the top crop of cotton short; 
showers over the coust districts have been 
favorable for rice and vegetables. 

Arkansas. —Little Rock: Cotton has opencd 
very rapidly, but owing to hot weather picking 
has progressed slowly; some complaint of 
ae and premature opening; corn being 
gathered, good crop; potatoes and Fall crops 
scriously injured by drouth; rain needed for 
Fall plowing. 

Tennessee.—Nashville: Except showers on 16th, 
damaging drouth prevailed, seriously affecting 
cotton, peanuts, lite potatoes, and delaying 
—— and Fall seeding; tobacco mostly 
housed but considerably damaged by worms; 
cotton opening raridly and picking berun; 
sorghum making, fruit drying, and saving late 
hay progressed favorably. 

Kentucky.—Louisville: Abnormally high tem. 
rerature and sunshiny weather; general rain- 
fall would be of great benefit; continued 
drouth will be somewh. t injurious, vegetation 
of all kinds needing rain; pastures and corn 
drying up; stock water very scarce. 

Missouri.—Columbia: High temperature, al- 
most continuous sunshine, and high winds 
dried corn very rapidly; wheat seeding retarded 
by drouth in many Counties, and pastures are 
needing rain; tobacco nearly all cut; apples 
suffered considerably from winds and high tem- 
perature. 

Itlinois.—Chicago: Extremely hot and dry 
week, unfavorable for plowing and sowing; 
but little wheat sown; rye up and generaliy 
doing well; considerable quconal crop of hay cut; 
a generally good; late vegetables in 

avorable conditions; potatoes nearly reudy for 
digging; all corn cut which can be, as it is now 
too dry to cut; extreme heat dried out corn 
quickly. 

Indiana.—Indianapolis: Hot, sunny, dry 
weather throughout the week; corn matured 
rapidly, most in shock and nearly all safe from 
frost; tobacco being housed rapialy; wheat and 
rye coming up nicely. 

West Vtrginia.—Parkersburg: Excecdingly 
hot days but cool nights; scattered showers 
gave slight relief from drouth; cora crop gen- 
erally considered good except on thin and high 
pass Fall plowing and seeding retardcd by 


routh, 

Ohto—Columbus: Rainfall Nght in southern 
and western (Counties, but nearly average eise- 
where; wheat. and rye seeding and corn and 
tobacco cutting progressed; abnormal wamnth 
ripened late corn rapidly; some wheat and rye 
up and crops made improvement where suffi- 
cient rain fell. 

Michigan.—Lansing: Week has been gencrally 
favorable; corn is about all secured and out of 
the way of frost; potatoesare being dug and are 
of good quality, but fewin a hill; rains have 
improved ground for plowing and seeding, 
which has been pushed. 

Wisconsin —Milwaukee: Continued hot and 
dry weather, except occasionally heavy local 
rains, proved injurions to growing vegetation, 
returding the development of Winter cereals 
and progress of Fall plowing; pasturage becom- 
ing poor and water scaree. 

Mianesota.—Minneapolis: Very hot and dry 
up to Saturday, then much cooler, with ‘ea A 
rains, greatly benefiting pasturage and Fall 
plowing; ail crops now matured; thrashing and 
corn cutting progressing; potato digging be- 
gun; heavy frost over north half of State Mon- 

ay. 

lowa.—Des Moines: High temperature with 
strong winds for six days broke all past Septem- 
ber records and placed corn beyond danger; all 
crop: now safe; Winter apples reported injured 
by wind and sunshine. 

South Dakota.—Huron: Extremely warm fol- 
lowed by cooler after Thursday, with well-dis- 
tributed fuir to heavy rains; general frosts Sun- 
duy night; rains were bencticial for Fall plow- 
ing: field crops matured and crop season ended 

Nebraska.--Lincoln: First of week very bot 
and windy, followed by good rains and much 
cooler the last of week; generally heavy frost 
Monday morning, but practically no damage, 
as crops matured; the raius have been beneficial 
to pastures and placed ground in better con- 
dition for plowing and seeding. 

Kansas —Topeka: Hot, dry, cloudless, windy 
week, ciosing with light showers and frost: 
corn matured rapidly; much fruit blown off; 
thrashing and plowing prevented; haying and 
broom-cora barvest completed, 


Oklahoma.—Oklahoma: Hot and 
Sunday forenoon, when tem patere doen! 
82° in two hours, scoompanted by light a . 
high south winds have prevaileds conditions 
unfavorable for cotton and Fall work. _ 

ontana.— Helena: Forepart of week warm 
and pleasant, followed by cold, freezin 
weather and snow; frost injured most of ‘ths 
vegetation yet remaining; thrashing at it 
hight; outdoor work for the season ended. 4 

Wyoming.—Cheycune: Temperature, precip! 
tation, and sunshine about normal: wee, 
notable for extremes of temperature; freez); : 
weather and snowstorm put a stop to all crop 
growth. P 

Intaho.—Idaho Faiis: Very cold 
fre zing temperatures several days; huif to 
two inches of snow in east-southern section 
Saturdsy; showers frequent; thrashing delayed: 
soil in good condition tor Fall plowing. 7 

Colorado —Denver: Favorable conditions to 
Saturday; heavy snow Saturday night over 
greater part ot State greatly damaped trees 
especially in north-central sections; treezing 
temperatures geners] Sunday and Monday. jn. 
juring garden truck; harvest of crops about 
completed throughout State. 

New Mexieo.—Santa Fe; Past week very warm 
until Sunday, when frost occurred in northern 
part; very little damage caused by same, ag 
most crops were matured 

Arizgona.—Phoenix: Week began clear ang 
hot, closing with temperature near the frost 
point in northern sections, and cloudy weather 
over a great portion of the Territory; scattered 
showers huve helped the ranges; reports are 
favorable as to condition of crops and live 
stock. 

Utah.—Salt Lake City: The heavy snowstorm 
Friday and Saturday did great damage to trvit 
and fruit trees in northern portion; freezing 
temperature Saturday morning Killed a!) tender 
fruit and vines; the rains and snow stopped 
harvest operations for a few days. 

Washington.—Seattle: Forepart of week sunny 
and warm; latter part showery and cool: 1 
has delayed thrashing; severe frost on ‘ 
killed tomatoes, tender vegetables, and in some 
parts all Fall produce. 

Oregon.—VPortiand: Cool and showery wit 
frost detrimental to hops and hop pick 
frost did little or no dumage; harvest ail over; 
fruit drying nearly tinished; plowing com- 
menced, 

California.—Sacramento: The high. drying 
northerly winds and clear, cool weather were 
favorable for rasin making, bean pulling, fruit 
drying, and hop picking. 


Wiis L. Moore, 
Chief of Bureau. 


weather; 


PERSONAL. 

The breeders of these sheep will regret to 
learn that the veteran Southdown breeder, 
Hon. C. M. Clay, White Hall, Ky., has de- 
cided to dispose of his entire flock, his ave 
requiring that he give up this line of his 





business affairs. Mr. Clay is the oldest Soutti- 
down breeder in the world; has carefully bred 
his flock for many years, and without injury 


to their mutton product has produced a sheep 
that suppliesan increased wool yield. Breed- 
ers who secure sheep from this dispersion will 
have animals that are as near American bred 
| and acclimated as can be found in the country, 
and may well emulate the example of Mr. 
Clay in increasing the usefulness of these 
sheep. 


William Osborne, a farmer living at Far 
Hills, N.J., recently had a bullet extracted 
from one of his legs. He had carried the 
bullet for 33 years, having been wounded in 
the battle of the Wilderness. He has heen 
lame since that time. Recently he had 
what appeared tobe a white swelling, and 
consulted a doctor of Liberty Corners, 
who applicd poultices, and the bullet came 
to the surface and was extracted. Osborne 
has been on the pension list for years. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AGRICULTURE By R. Hedger Wallaca. 
Published by J. Bo Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, and for sale by Brentano, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Price $1.25. 

This work places before the reader a simple 
statement of the principles of agriculture, not 
restricted to any specitied locality, or adapted 
to special climatic conditions, the natural 
laws being of universal application. It is 
based on the results of scientitic agricultural 
investigations and modern practice, the illus- 
trations have been made a special feature, and 
it will be found a valuable elementary text or 
reference book, by the student, teacher or 
general reader. It is a book every farmer 
should read, as one cannot fail to gather from 
it many valuable hints. 


Notes. 


Mrs. de Navarro (Mary Anderson) has now 
completed the autobiography of her stage 
career, and aseries of the most interesting 
chapters from the manuscript will be printed 
in Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, In these arti- 
cles Mrs. de Navarro will tell of her first ap- 
pearance on the stage, the experience of her 
theatrical life, and the famous people of 
America and England whose acquaintance 
she made. The Journal will begin the auto- 
biography in an early issue. 

If you have hay to buy or sell, or are in any 
way interested, send postal card request for 
sample copy of the Hay Trade Journal, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. It will save you money. 

The St. James's Budget, the weekly edition 
of the St. James’s Gazette, one of the most 
conservative and authoritative of English 
journals, in its issue of July 27, ends its re- 
view of the Funk and Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary as follows: ‘* Nothing can be more 
complete than this, nothing more exhanstive 
* * * The excellencies of this book are so 
bewildering that whatever might be said of 
them there would be as much remaining to 
be said. To say that it is perfect in form and 
scope is not extravagance of praise, and to say 
that it is the most valuable dictionary of the 
English language is but to repeat the obvious. 
The Standard Dictionary should be the pride 
of literary America, as it is the admiration of 
literary England.’’ 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for Octoler 
is an exceptionally beautiful number pictor 
ally, without any sacrifice of that qualt 
of timeliness which makes it unique among 
illustrated magazines. The opening article 
is an idyllic descripton, by Mrs. Leicester- 
Addis, of a Summer holiday visit to old 
England’s loveliest County, Surrey, with 4 
description of the stately manor of Deep: 
upon which the present American Dutchess 
of Marlborough has spent large sums 
money to good purpose. Another Ita! 
contribution of rare artistic interests is M 
E. C. Vansittart’sdescripton of Monte Oliveto 
Maggiore, to which are appended some 
“Souvenirs of Siena,’? by the late Jolin 
Addington Symonds. Other picturesque 
features are: ‘‘ Women as Athletes,”’ by W. 
De Wagstaffe ; ‘Burmese Women,’’ by If 
Fielding ; “‘ Light-Givers,’’ by Mary Titcom); 
“Town and Cloth Halls of Flanders,’ by 
Alexander Ansted ; ‘‘ Widowed Sovereiens, 
by A. Oakey Hall; and ‘‘ Alpine Soldiers, 
by Henry Tyrrell. This number also cou- 
tains some unusually interesting short stories 
and poems. 
The October number of Harper's Magazine 
will open with a handsomely illustrated paper 
by Edwin Lord Weeks on the troublous phase 
of life in modern India, indicated by its title, 
‘‘Hindoe and Moslem.” This article, eee 
ing Dr. Thomson's paper on “ Arabia— Islam 
and the Eastern Question,’? in the Septem- 
ber number, will give readers of Harpers 
Magazine both the historical and nee 
aspect of an important racial and religious 
problem. 

The Overland Monthly for September re- 
members Admission Day by a careful paper 
on ‘The Veterans of the Mexican War, 1" 
which, briefly but completely, the listors “ 
the events that brought about the admiss'08 
of California is rehearsed, and many mt 
ing anecdotes by veterans of the wil 
now reside in California are related 
graphical notes and portraits of a num”? 
these old heroes are added. Mr. Wildman, 
the editor, continues his Well-worn va 3 
series by a charming descriptive article on th 
Geysers. Published at San Francisco. Price 
25 cents. 

The September number of the Month 4 
lustrator is a special Autumn number, be 
contains, among other notable features, . 
Greek Costume at Pelham Bay, with - 
graphs from life; “ Joseph Jefferson, = 
Painter,’’ by Glen MacDonough ; **¢ uxhay “ 
to Constantinople,’”’ by C. W. Allers. re 
lished at 92 Fifth avenue, New York. Price 
30 cents, 
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THE GARDEN. 


Over 60,000 acres of land in the 
Tnited States are devoted to the cul- 
tivation of celery. 

All fruits and vegetables that are in- 
tended to be stored should be very 
carefully handled to prevent bruising, 


ps this often starts decay. 


After using the garden tools, put 
them carefully under shelter. The hot 
gupshine is a damaging to the wood- 
work as the rain to the metal 

Grapes should be in perfect condition 
for eating when pick “l, as they never 
ripen any afterward. Stored in a cool 
place they will keep even longer than 
pears. 

Charcoal is of the greatest benefit to 
plants of all kinds). Mix with the soil 


Thayer's Berry Bulletin for October. 

Winter protection is an absolute 
necessity for growing small fruits suc- 
cessfully in q northern climate. It 
should be practiced in every locality 
where the temperature reaches zero or 
below. 

With the high cultivation now prac- 
ticed, a large and tender growth is 
stimulated; hence the greater necessity 
to maintain as uniform a temperature as 
possible throughout the Winter. 

Even in localities where plants show 
no injury, and among those considered 
most hardy, the vitality is often affected, 
and the succeeding crop very much re- 
duced. 

The best Winter protection for black- 
berries, raspberries and grapes consists in 
laying them down and covering lightly 
with dirt. 

All old canes and weak new growth 
should be cut out and burned soon after 
fruiting, leaving only strong, vigorous 





in the seed beds a pint, tinely powdered, 


to a ™ ek of soil, and you will have | 


strong, healthy plants. 
Cut flowers will keep much longer 


; - ‘ oat 
if all leaves which would be under the | 


water are pulled off. If the flower is 
hard-stalked, like the lilac, the 
should be removed also. 


bark 


One farmer destroys burdock by eunt- 
ting them off even with tie ground, 


then drop} ing about 10 droj s of coal- 
oi! upon the stalk. In a yeek they 
will Lave disappeared. 


A colored man, a 


watermelons, of course, once said he 
told when a me leon was rine by snap 
ping it with his thumb and finger. Li 


aid “ Plunk” it was green, it “Plank” 
it was ripe. 
If the dandelion is allowed to grow 
he vicinity of a garden, the blossoms 
should be picked off as soon as they 
ear; otherwise the seeds will mature | 


en 
an be scattered by the wind, and the | 
garden will be overrun. 

Every boy and girl on the farm 
should be encouraged in industry and 
taught business habits. Let each have | 
a little garden to plant with any crop 
they preter, they to do all the work and | 
reap all the profits. ‘lhis may prompt | 
them to industrious habits, and will at 


least teach them that faithful labor has | 
& sure reward. 

the following conditions for keeping | 
potatoes are briefly stated by | 
Country Gentlman: A uniform, cool | 
temperature ina place that is neither | 
too wet nor too dry. In an ordinary | 
ce temperature can be 
kent at about 40° and where no water 
soaks upon the floor, they can be store: 
10 feet deep and in apy quantity. If 
the bottom is damp, it should be 
covered with slats raised three or four 
inches. The above statement covers all 
pointsto be observed in the construction 
of a storelouse or keeping its contents. 


Seeds from the Home Garden. 
The advantage of saving seeds from 
the hu me vara h is TWoik d. 
pense of buying a new supply each 
year is saved, and the opportunity | 


ry 


ar where the 


Varieties vwn to be adapted to the 
climate and Fach year new 
varietics may be experimented with in a 


soil. 


small way, and valuable knowledze 
gaincd, as many times a fine variety in 
one »'aee may be of no value a few 
hundred miles away. 

[he earliest perfect specimens of 
every crop should be aliowed to mature 
for seed, and in this way the variety is 
saved from deterioration. Part of a 
r peas should be left until all the 
p matured, and the best selected 
for 1. Most other vegetables, cucum- 
ber t-corn, beans, ete., should he 
treated in the same way. The best 
if toes, that ripen to the stem 
A crack open when mature, 
f i be saved for seed. The seeds of | 
} s 8 id be selected from the | 
central whorl only, these from the side 
stetus Leing rejected. It is not worth | 
Witte to save seeds from cabbages and 
TAishics, as CONstant Improvement is be- 
Ing mia exe by specialists, and if 
care is exercised in seleetion, better 
> f these vegetables can be bought 
t! rown, 

_ \lter being gathered and thoroughly 
dried, seeds should be carefully stored, 


to | 


ain 


’ protected from extreme cold; as 
uch most of them will endure any 
Wea'her; aame kinds are very sensitive 
0 toe respect, and will not grow after 


being subjected to too low a temper- 
ature. 


Onion Blight. 
There are several diseases to which 
Mich’ are subject, and commonly they 
all go by the name of blight. The 





Most common is due to the injury caused 
by an usect that bores into the bulb. 
It is the grub or larva of a small black 
fy, which lays its eggs on the young 
pla: 's hear the ground, and when these 
bate out the small white grubs eat into 
the bulb and cause the plant to wilt and 
intime to die. The remedy is to grow 
this crop on fresh ground each year, 
When the flies hatched out from the 
a sof the previous year find no food 


and die; or, if the crop is attacked, 
*rexpected to be, which is more than 

“ly, for this fly bas become very 
abundant of late years,the rows may 
er qd with soot from a chimney 
aaa s soit coal is burned; otherwise 
ie air-slaked lime, by which the 

‘Of the flies, or the young grubs as 
& 2 hate] 


tched, are killed before they 





fn Co any harm, 
aihieinin 
Danish Farms. 

. ta of 226,000 farms in Denmark, 
and 0? are over 250 acres in extent, 
sda st : them are worked by their 
ledon of a7 oy technical know- 
Fath — ir business and the gradual 
wt crowing grain to breeding 
ee : “s ‘ airy farming, the Danish 
Atlantic ss suffered less from trans- 
tther F ipetition than those of any 


uropean country, 


the | 


| generally neglected. 
thoroughly, after frosts have come, and 


| to resow the seed so late as this. 


plants. 
If plants have been well mulched in 


| . 
Summer with green clover, clean straw 


or coarse manure, as they should be, less 
dirt is required by using this mulching. 
In laying plants down, the rows run- 


'ing north and south, commence at the 
}nerth end, remove the dirt from the 
north side of the hiil about four inches | 
| deep ; 


gather the branches in close form 


| with a wide fork, raising it toward the 
| top of the bush and press gently to the | 
| north, at the same time placing the foot 
| firmly on the base of the hill, and press | 
ue authority upon | 


hard toward the north. 


a second man may use a potato fork in- 


, stead of the foot, inserting same deeply 


close to south side of hill, and press 


rect until nearly flat on the ground. 
The bush is then held down with a wide 
fork until properly covered. The top 
of suecéeding hill should rest near the 
base of preceding hill, thus making a 


| continuous covering. 


This process is an important one, but 


| is easily acquired with a little practice. 


In the Spring remove the dirt care- 
fully, with a fork, and slowly raise the 
bush. 

With hardy varieties, and in mild 
Winters, sufficient protection may be 
had by laying down and covering the 
tips only. Grapes, being more flexible, 
are laid down without removal of dirt 
near the vine. 

There is no more important work on 
the fruit farm, or garden, than Winter 
protection, and there is no’ work more 
Let it be done 


before Winter sets in. 
Strawberries grow rapidly in October, 
and make many weak plants. Lemove 


lant. This is necessary for best fruit. 
—M. A. Tuayer, Sparta, Wis. 





Sacaline—The Giant Knot Grass. 
This plant is a member of the polygon- 


‘The ex- | um family, so called from the thickened 


joints on the stem, as seen in buck wheat, 


_which is one of the family. The name | 
afforded for procuring reliable seeds of | is derived from the Greek words poly | 
It also | 


(many) and gonu (a knee). 
goes by the common name of knot 
grass. There are a large number of 
species, among which is the one men- 


tioned, but it is not safe always to take | 


| the descriptions of new plants given in 
the catalogs of the seedsmen as wholly 
trustworthy for practice. The whole 
tribe of the knot grass are useless weeds, 
and never touched by animals az food, 
| except sometimes the related plant com- 
monly known as pepper grass or smart- 
weed ; this is at times eaten by cows, 
but possibly more for its sharp taste than 
for any good it is as food. The glow- 
ing description given of it is to be taken 
with a large quantity of salt, as the say- 
ing goes. 
caemencovenniesistdibinin 


Sowing Clover. 
If clover seed has failed on account 


|of the dry weather, it is not advisable 


It will 
| be safer everywhere to defer the sowing 
‘until the Spring, and then sow it as 
| early as possible, so that the ground may 
| be harrowed. There are always fine 
days in February or March when the 
surface has been thawed and dried, 
leaving two or three inches of the 
surface in the best condition for 
sowing this seed; the sowing should 
then be done at once, and immediately 
followed by a light harrowing to cover 
the seed, so that it will be safe until the 
weather admits of timely germination. 





Reports gathered by a State bureau 
from all parts of Oregon indicate that 
the hop yield in that State this year 
will be much larger than that of last 
year, which aggregated 70,000 bales. 
Hop lice are very numerous this. year, 
but for some reason are not so destruc- 
tive as usual. 








thinness 


The diseases of thinness 
are scrofula in children, 
consumption in grown 
people, poverty of blood in 
either. They thrive on 
leanness. Fat is the best 
means of overcoming them. 
Everybody knows cod-iiver 
oil makes the healthiest fat. 

In Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil the taste is 
hidden, the oil is digested, 
it is ready to make fat. 

When you ask for Scott’s Emulsion and 

your druggist gives you a geina 

talmon-ceio w ct with the pict- 


ure of the man and fish on it—you cana 
t man! 





50 cents and $1.00 
Scorr & Bowma, Chemists, New York 








| in placing a loan of from $500 to $800 
If the ground is hard, or bushes old, | 
,to 13 per cent. interest. 
| ranchers could clear enough land 


‘ ' | grow crops to support their families and 
over slowly, bending the bush in the | 


jloans, and then the “sound-money” 





| provements, 


| valleys with a growth of vine, maple, 


| chittimwood, cottonwood, birch, and 


all runners starting this month, allowing | aider, as well as some few patches of 


four or five inches square space for each | 








WASHINGTON STATE. 





It Present Condition and Future 
Prospects. 


Eprror American Farmer: THE 
FARMER must have a circulation that 
circulates. On my return from my 
annual salmon fishing outing on the 
Gulf of Georgia, I found so many 
letters asking for information about 
this State that I could not have answer- 
ed them all in a week. So, with apologies 
for replying to none personally, I for- 
ward this general reply to the leading 
questions asked. 

1. The reason why so much land is 
mortgaged is that from ’89 to ’92 
there was great prosperity in this State. 
Emigrants came rushing in by thousands, 
the towns were booming and rose from 
towns to cities, farm lands were to be 
had for homesteading, and lines of rail- 
roads were built in every valley in the 
Puget Sound Basin. As the area of 
really good land is limited to the 
valleys, and most of it within 20 to 4 
mhiles of the cvast, the land shark and 


shylock of the East sent his pilot-fish, | 


the mortgage agent, to spy out the rich- 
ness of the land, who would tell the un- 
suspecting rancher of the immense 


value of lands near the Pacific coa-t | 
| and of the bright fature of Washington, | 
| with 


its great resources of minerals, | 
forests and fisheries, and as the land has | 


| all to be cleared, at a cost of from $6 to 


$50 per acre, he usually succeeded 


claim of 160 acres at from 10 
Betore the 
to | 


on each 


pay interest came the call of the | 
National banks for the repeal of the | 
Sherman Act, the calling in of all their | 


crash, But bad as it was then, matters | 
grew worse with the failures of all the | 
banks in the northern part of the State, 
that either tied up or swept away the 
money that the older settlers of the 
State had aceumulated. When the 
money lender saw his opportunity to 
foreclose on lands assessed at from $16 | 
to $25 per acre, when the mortgage in- | 
debteness was from $4 to $6, he did not | 


fail to avail himself of it, and the, 


confiscation began. The laws of the | 


State, however, allow 12 months for | 
redemption, after Sheriff’s sale ; so, many 
of the ranchers are willing to deed over 
their property to anyone who will re 
deem them, for less than the cost of im- | 


2. The land is all.timbered ; in some 
parts with fir and eedar forests, in the 


hazel. It would astonish an Llinois or 
Indiana boy to see a hazel bush four | 
inches in diameter and 30 feet high. 

3. The productions are oats from 60 | 
to 100 bushels per acre, wheat from 30 
to 60, barley from 30 to 80, peas from | 





| 40 to 60 (used to fatten hogs, as. cyt | 


will not mature,) potatoes from 25@:40 | 


500, onions 500 to 800, rutabagas 800 | 


to 2,000, carrots 600 to 1,000, mangels 
800 to 2,000 bushels per acre. 


4. Apples, pears, plums, prunes and 
Hops averaze from | 
No | 


cherries grow well. 
1,060 to 3,000 pounds per acre. 
hog cholera, chicken cholera, or potato 
bugs. Chintz bug not known. 

5. Water good. In most places in 


the valleysit can be obtained by digging | 


from 5 to 10 feet. The rivers of 
western Washington, all or most all 
short and rapid, are born in the giaciers 
of the mountains. In Summer water 
dipped out of the rivers requires no ice 
to make lemonade. 

6. No fever or ague, no malaria. 

Fish: Brook trout, and ail saltwater 
fishes common to the sea latitude east, 
with the addition of the skiloolahan 
and salmon. The angler can get full 
information about the latter fish in my 
Monograph on the Pacific Salmon in 
“ American Game Fishes.” 

Game: Black bear, elk (few), deer, 
mountain goat, blue grouse, rufied 
grouse, ptarmiyan, swan, goose and 
duck. 

Vermin: Cougar, wild cat, skunk, 
otter, fisher, musk-rat and beaver. 

Wild berries: Strawberry, black- 
berry, raspberry, huckleberry (red and 
blue), salalberry, salmonberry, cran- 
berry, and thimbleberry. 

Land can be bought at from $10 to 
$100 per acre. Itis no use for a settler 
to come with less than $1,000. Money 
is scarce and wages low, and the man 
who depends on getting employment 
will be disappointed. _ 

Poultry business conducted by a 
person who understands it is very profit- 
able; eggs and chickens always bring 
good prices. Lumber is cheap ; shingles 
$6 per thousand ; the famed Washington 
red cedar from 50 cents to $1 per 
thousand, according to quality. 

It will be well for the intending 
immigrant to remember that he is not 
coming into an uncivilized region, but 
into a country that perhaps contains 
better roads (in Whatcom County we 
have 100 miles of plankroad at a cost of 
$100,000), churches, schools, and poe 
sibly a better and more cultured people 
than he expects to find. A few thou- 
sand dollars well invested in bottom- 
lands in Washington at present rates 
will return a fortune in the near future. 
To the young farmer of nerve, energy, 
and business ability western Washing- 
ton offers better inducements than any 
other part of the United States. The 
lumber trade is reviving, creameries, 
cheese factories, and canneries (both 
fruit and fish) are being built, and the 
outlook for the future is bright. We 
have plenty of Jaborers, clerks, lawyers, 
and doctors. No politicans or money 
sharks are required. But the farmer 
or business man will find golden oppor- 
tunities; for by the year 1900 Washing- 
ton, by her unequalled water facilities 
and abundant resources, will be in the 
lead of all the younger Statex—W. A. 
Perry, Van Buren, Wash. 











Beecham’s' pills for consti- 
pation ro and 25¢. Get the 
book at your, druggist’s and 
go by it. o« 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 











Light-Colored Amber Sirup. 

Fpiror AmeRrjcaN Farmer: An- 
swering an inquiry in these columns, let 
me give a few results of my experience 
in growing amber.cane and manufactur- 
ing “homemade sweet.” 

If the soil needs added fertility it 
should receive barnyard manure the pre- 
vious season, preferably on a clover sod 
plowed down in August. The seed is 
procured from a locality south of the 
place where the cane is to be grown. 
Such seed will produce the greatest 
amount of stalks with the least amount 
of grain. A field of cane cannot ma- 
| ture a heavy crop of seed and yield the 
| lightest, sweetest sirup possible. Again, 
| the cultivating should be through early 
|in the season, and the crop laid by as 
| soon as it shades the ground, that there 
may be a long period of quiet growth 
prior to harvesting thecrop. This I be- 
| lieve of vital importance in producing a 
| pleasant-flavored, light-colored sirup. 

Cane cultivated late invariably yields 
sap which boils red and foamy into a 
dark, rank-flavored sirup. 
harvested when mature, but not over- 
ripe. When the seed is in the dough 





| the stalk is in prime condition for sirup- 


making. Harm to quality sometimes 


oceurs by stripping too long before top- | C™ ; 
this point by throwing the sprouted 


ping and cutting, probably by Nature’s 
rush to periect the ripening process, 


| always made when her plans are likely | 


to be interfered with. 


My 18-foot Cook evaporator is set in | 
| the usual furnace, except that the cooling 


surfaces on either side are increased by 
making the furnace narrow. ‘This en- 
ables the scum to be gathered perfectly. 


Only the heat of a blaze is used in evapo- | 
The coals are shaken | 
into a vat of water beneath the grate | 
and extinguished. Enough light, flashy | home market would do well to confine 
wood, like white aspen, or po; lar, is used | 


rating the juice. 


to steady the fire, while planing-miil 
shavings furnish the bulk.f the fuel. 
Quick-cooling and glass or stone jars or 


new basswood barrels are used for storing. | 
I have not attempted to give a continu- | 


ous expression of my methods, but only 
to suggest some of the influences that 
affect the sirup as to flavor and color. 
The sirup prodtieed in this manner is 
pronounced by Prof. Henry, of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural College, the light- 
est he ever saw.—F. M. Benepict, 
Waupaca, Wis. ° 





Crab Cider. 


In answer to @ cofrespondent, an ex- 
change gives the following directions ior 
making crab cider: 

The first requisite is, of course, suit- 
able apples; in fact, this is the only ee 
sential difference. between that and other 
cider; but there are few real cider 
crab apples grown. Hewe’s Virginia 
crab is the old standard sort. They are 
scarce. I tried myself to get some of 
the trees last Spring, but found them 
almost out of cultivation. The apple is 
small and very tart. 

In the absence of the real cider erab 
apple, any very tart, Juicy apple will do. 
Sweet apples, or eatable apples, will not 
make crab cider. When the cider is 


out, and keep it filled until it has worked 
off the pumace, 
' and bottle, using strong champsgne or 
| beer bottles. Put a raisin or two and a 
small piece of rock candy in each bottle. 
Cork tightly, wire the cork well, and 
put away in a cool ceilar. Lay the bot- 
tles on the side. ‘This makes the real 
champagne cider. 

A fairly good article may be made 
| with less work by racking oif the cider, 
| as above, after the tirst fermentation and 
put in a clean, fresh barrel or keg. If 
made late in the season and kept cool, it 
will be good for a long time. 





| 





dl 
Feeding Value of Corn Ensilage and 
Rutabagas. 

According to several careful analyses, 
the feeding value of rutabagas is greater 
than ensilage of corn fodder grown 
without the grain. If the ensilage is 
grown as it should be, for the grain as 
well as for the fodder, it will be different 
to the extent of the amount of grain in 
the ensilage. The figures below show 
the comparative value of the two feeds: 





Composition Composition 

of rutabagas. of ensilage. 
Proteine...... «.- etenene Tee 66 
Carbo-hydrates.. 65.83 54.28 
SRS EPReET 1.38 3.90 
Woody fiber...... 11.83 27.73 
BE Accummnumeer Gee 5.53 


This is for the perfectly-dry matter, 
free_from all moisture, and for 100 parts 
each. Itshows that the roots are con- 
siderably more nyptritéous than the eusil- 
age, but it is to be taken into account 
that the ensilagé ‘has twice as much dry 
matter in 100 pownds as the roots; so 


roots must be used as of ensilage. 
Keep Books. 

The great misfortune is that farmers 
do not know which or what crop or 
method pays the best, because they keep 
no accounts. Let q farmer be asked 
what profit any particular field of corn 
or grass has made any year, and there is 
not one it 10,000 who can turn to any 
account and give the figures. This 
would not do in any other business, and 
the want of this information is destruc- 
tive to all economy in practice. The 
business methods of business men who 
become farmers tend greatly to the 
success of their enterprises. 





A Bushel of Roots. 


The weight of any root grown ona 
farm or garden for a bushel is 60 pounds. 
Carrots will not weigh out this quantity 
if measured, as they will not pack so 
closely, but the legal weight of this 
class of crop is the same for all. 











It should be | ®° : 

'of the barley converts the starch into 
| sugar, and this is a most critical period, 
| as if allowed to continue the sugar will 











made, fill the barrel full, leave tle bung | 


Then rack off carefully | 
| cess with the ensilage makes sweet fodder 


that in feeding, double the quantity of 





BARLEY. 





But Two Varieties Grown Extensively. 

While the cultivation of barley in the 
United States has increased enormously 
within the last decade, the question of 
introducing new varieties does not receive 
much attention from farmers. 

The six-rowed barley is the variety 
most extensively cultivated in this 
country ; it germinates quicker and con- 
sequently shortens the labor of malting ; 
and as maltsters pay a higher price for 
this variety than for any other, it is to 
the interest of the farmer to supply this 
demand. The two-rowed barley has, 
however, several points of advantage. 
It produces more grain to the acre, 
stands up better, and as it is a later 
grain to ripen, wheat could be barvested 
before it was necessary to gather the 
barley. The tworowed barley is prac- 
tically the only variety grown in Eng- 
land, all other varieties selling at a dis- 
count. ‘That the maltster must buy all 
of his barley of the same variety will be 
readily understood when the process of 
malting is considered. 

The barley, after being taken to the 
malt house, is soaked in water and spread 
out in a warm room until it sprouts. 
There is a difference of several days in 
the times of sprouting of the leading 
varieties of barley, and hence it would 
not do to,mix varietics. The sprouting 


be converied into carbonic acid. The 
chemical process is therefore stopped at 


barley on a heated surface. 

Experience has taught the maltster 
the exact length of time to let the six- 
rowed barley ‘sprout, and this is most 
important, as an hour one way or the 
other would ruin the quality of the malt. 
The English maltsters have made simi- 
lar experiments with the two-rowed 
barley. This easily shows why maltsters 
are opposed to any innovation. 

Farmers who raise barley for the 


themselves to the six-rowed variety, but 
if intending to export to England, should 
raise only the best two-rowed barley. It 
would be a great risk for a farmer to 
endeavor to introduce a new variety, as 
the markets for these two varieties are 
already firmly established. 





The Curing of Ensilage. 
Ensilage is cured in a special manner, 
depending upon the well-known prop- 
erty of any moist vegetable matter, 





when packed closely, to ferment and 
heat. Without this fermentation and 


would first turn sour, then decompose, 
and become rotten and ofensive. 


pack it so tightly that it did not heat, 
and no air could get into the mass of it. 
Then it turned sour and brown in color, 
and was known as sour hay. But after 
the practice was introduced from Eu- 
rope into America it was discovered 
that it might be kept sweet by packing 
it loosely, and by the action of the air 
and the fermentation it was made to 


heat to 150 degrees, and by this heat | 


the germs by which further fermentation 


was prevented. 
effect as the 


It is precisely the same 
fermentation of bread 


' dough, which is permitted to go on for | 


a time, and is then stopped at the right 
time by the heat of the oven ; otherwise 
it would soon become sour. This pro- 


instead of the sour, vinegary stuff for- 
merly made. No uttention is needed to 
control the heat in the silo. The ensilage 
goes so far of its own accord when put 
in right and pressed simply by its own 
weight, except at the corners and sides, 
to be sure it free from hollows, 
in which air will gather and cause 
mildew. In this fermentation, too, car- 
bonie acid gas is produced, and as this 
is heavier than the air itsinks down 
among the ensilage and drives out the 
air, so that further fermentation is stop- 
ped. This, of course, makes it indis- 
pensable that the silo should be per- 
fectly air-tight, otherwise this gas would 
leak out and air come m and spoil the 
whole. 


is 





Before the finished 
fruit come bud and 
blossom. Bud grows 
into blossom and 
blossom into fruit. 
And so. girlhood 
merges into woman- 
hood and the woman 
into motherhood. 

The two most crit- 
ical times in a wo- 
man’s life are the 
times which make 


woman a 
At these 
times, Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is of incalcula- 
ble value. It turns 
danger into safety and pain into ease. It is 
a medicine which has but one object. It is 
good for but one thing. It strengthens and 
invigorates the organs distinctly feminine, 
it promotes regularity of the functions, 
allays irritation and inflammation, checks 
unnatural, exhausting drains, and puts the 
whole delicate organism into perfect condi- 
tion. Almost all of the ills of womankind 
are traceable to some form of what is known 
as ‘‘female complaint.” And this gener- 
ally begins either at the time of puberty or 
childbirth, or at the ‘‘ turn of life.” 

There are not three cases in a hundred of 
woman's peculiar diseases that Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription will not cure. Thou- 
sands of grateful women have been ren- 
dered healthy and happy by its use, and 
the a and testimony of many of 
them has been included in Dr. Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. 


When Dr. Pierce published the first edition of 
his work, The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, he announced that after 680,000 copies 
had been sold at the regular price, $1.50 per copy, 
the profit on witich would repay him for the 
great amount of labor and money expended in 
producing it, he would give away the next half 
million /ree. He is now distributing, absolutely 
Sree, 500,000 of this most complete, interesting 
and valuable common sense medical work ever 
published—the recipient only bei ng required to 
mai] tothe World's Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, at Buffalo, N. Y., twenty-ome (21) one-cent 
stamps to pay cost of mailing on/y, and the book 
will be sent post-paid. It is a veritable medical 
library, complete in one volume. It contains 
over 10co pages and more than illustrationa, 
The Free Edition is precisel: 
sold at $1.50 except only that the books are 
bound in manilia pa covers instead 
of cloth. Send now before all are ey away. 
They are going off rapidly, therefore, do nog 
Geiay sending immediately 





the same as that 


you wantouc, 


| air-tight barrels, each barrel being accom- 
heat the ensilace would not keep, but | panied by a United States inspection certifi- 
| cat 


re 


The | 
old mode of making eusilage was to | 





cost 
B ° >: | 
was caused were killed, and so acidity | 





| Raleigh, Oct. 22 to 25, 1895. Secretary, 


POOR MAN Si9OP 


‘wasting your money on the tooacco habit. You 
can’t afford it. It will keep you poor—poor in purse 
and poor in health. Stop it with the aid of NO-TO- 
BAO. Ley the foundation forafortune and health. 


BURNING YOUR MONEY! 


The poor men of America burned and chewed up 
$600,000,000 worth of tobacco-money last year. 
You helped. Great tobacco trusts absorb millions 
at the expense of your nerve-force and manhood. 
Doesit pay? Get cured—the monoy saved will 


START A BANK-ACCOUNT. 


NO-TO-BAC, original guaranteed tobacco habit cure, 
will help you. Sold by all druggists under absolute 
guarantee to cure. We will give you the guarantee 
in writing. If you haven’t got the ready money, 
write to us and we will find a way to help you to a 
quick and easy cure. 


Bow'T TOBAGGO SPIT AND 
SMOKE YOUR LIFE AWAY. 


That’s the title of our little booklet sent for the 
asking with a free sample of NO-TO-BAO and 
written guarantee ofcure. Write a line today. 








GEORGE E. LEMON, 


ATENTS ore ce MOn 


4 ‘ oe — anne _ — ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OP 
an ntabili inventi nd validi 
of patents. Rejected applications prose. AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 
cuted. All business relating to patents 

Established 1865. 


promptly attended to. Send for 67-Page Pamphieb 





American Beef in Germany. 


Consul-Gen. Frank H. Mason, at Frank- 
fort, Germany, has transmitted to the Agri- 
cultural Department, through the Secretary 
of State, the complaint of the agent of Messrs. 
Armour & Co., of Chicago, as to the restrict- 
ive measures resorted to by the local authori- 
ties at Freiburg and Carlsruie for the preven- 
tion of the sale of American meats. Dealers 
have been required to put up a notice ina 
conspicuous place, stating that American 
meats offered forsale have ‘passed only a 
superficial and insufficient inspection, and 
that no guarantee of their purity could there- 
fore be given.”’ 

Of course, the dealers declined to put up 
any such condemnatory announcement, and 
the sale of American meats has therefore been 
practically stopped. The Consul-General says 
that most of the American exports consisted 
of beet pickled in brine and pressed dry in 


Seedless Oranges. 

The so-called seedless orange is a 
variety that was originally brought from 
Brazil. It is grown extensively in Cal- 
ifornia and Florida, the Pacific Coast 
orange differing from the Flerida 
variety in that its peel is said to be 
edible, and it bears a more general re- 
semblance to the fruit of the Mediter- 
ranean. Strictly speaking the seedless 
orange is not entirely seedless, although 
one is occasionally found without seeds; 
but generally in this variety the seeds, 
which are few, are rarely distributed 
throughout the pulp, but are carried in 
a little sac at the flower end of the 
fruit. 




















| | GOLD FOR YOU. 3 CUT : 
The Germans used this wholesome, well- Y 
4 . To secure Agents at once, we will OUT. 
eured beef for making sausages, the trade ve you one of these BLAUTIFU . 
i iby: < ‘ ; 9 1 S (warranted to please you), 
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suspended by the restrictive action of the 
local authorities, undoabtedly under instruc- 
tions trom the General Government. 
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The Atlanta Exhibit. 


Charles W. Dabney, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Chairman of the Government 
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: “ ihe = where on 80 days free trial, in any bome 
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the Exposition, calls atteution to the fact] ee (im fell, GASH BUYE®S’ UNION, 
that the Government exhibit at Atlanta will } #5°-164 Wast Van Buren St. B 75, Chicago, lil, 


less than $200,000, while that at 
Chicago cost $1,349,000. ‘* Yet’’, said he, 
“TI claim that this is a better exhibit. more 
instructive, and representing the functions of 
the Government in a clearer manner than the 
Chicago exhibit.” 
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The Third Annual Fairof the Finney County 
Agricultural Society will be held at Garden 
City, Kan., Oct. 2-5, 1895. Secretary, D. A. 
Mims. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Society will be held 
at New Westminster, B. C., Oct. 8-11, 15y5. 
Secretary, A. B. Mackenzie. 

The 85th Annual Fair of the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Society will be held at 


Julian 8S. Carr, Durham, N. C. 


Fence the World in 20 Days. 
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The Star Woven Wire Fence Machine, as 
shown above, is deserving of special mention, 
and for the reason that the sale of it, pushed 
as it has been by the manufacturers, Messrs. 
Kitselman Bros., Ridgeville, Ind., has done 
much in recent years to enable the farmers of 
this country to get their fencing at the actual 
cost of the wire, becanse they figure and show 
how cheap the various styles of fence can be 
made, or what the actual cost of the wire is 
to make them, while those who make and sell 
the fence must add the cost of labor and their 
profit to the actual cost of the wire. To show 
how the farmers of this country appreciate 
this machine it is only necessary to say that 
if all of the machines sold by this firm were 
run for 20 days, each machine making 40 
reds per day, they would make enough fence 
to go around the world, being an average of 
400,000 rods or 1,250 miles perday. If ail 
of the machines were run only 60 days during 
the year, making 40 rods per day each, they 
would make a grand total of 24,000,000 rods, 
which would make an average of 76,800 rods 
or 240 miles for every working day in the 
year. Thecombined product of all the Loom 
Fence Factories in the United States would 
not equal this. Notice their advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue and send for their 
large illustrated catalocue, giving full infor- 
mation, which they send free. 
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pleasure resort of Ame 
where Princes of the 
world, with C 
Millionaires, Railroa 
Kings, and Princes wit! 
their wives, their beautiful 
daughters, and all the gay- 
est butterflies of fashion 
luxuriate in balmy br 
display their persona 
charmsa, costly jewels, ex- 
quisite equipages, and 
revel in 





Ail the Extremes of Fashionable Dissipation. 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE,” in a vein of strong 
common sense keeps the reader enjoying 


AN EVER FRESH FEAST OF FUN. 


It takes off follies, flirtations, low-necked 
dressing, dudes, pug dogs, tobogganing, 
ete., in the autbor’s inimitab.e and mirth-pre- 
voking style. Lhe 


' ILLUSTRATIONS BY OPPER ARE JUST KILLING 


OUR OFFER. 


To everyone who sends us Two Suab- 
scribers before October 31 we will send a copy 
' of the book, postpaid, Free of all cost. We 
will send the book and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER one year to any address for $1.00, 
Present subscribers can obtain the book—sent 





It is claimed that if 20 or 25 per 
cent. of cheap flour or fancy middlings 
be mixed with lead and oil it will dry | 
into a hard, metallic surface that will | 





wear like iron, postpaid—by remitting us 50 cents, 
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The Farmer's Wife. 


Up with the birds in the early morning— 
Bre dewdrop glows like a precious gem, 
Beautiful tints in the sky are dawning, 
But she’s never a moment to look ut them, 
The men sre wanting their breakfast early; 
She must not linger, she must not wait; 
For words that ure shurp and looks that are 
surly ° 
Are what the men give when meals are late. 


The day grows hot, and her hands grow weary ; 
Oh, for. n hour to cool her head, 
Out with the birds and winds so cheery! 
But she must get dinner and muke her bread, 
The busy mer in the hayfleld working, 
If they saw her sitting with idle hand, 
Would think her lazy and call her shirking, 
And she never could make them understand. 


They do not know that the heart within her 
Hungers for beauty and things sublime, 

They only know that they want their dinner, 
Plenty « f it. and just “on time.” 

And after the sweeping and churning and bak- 

ing, 

And dinner dishes are all put by, 

See sits aud sews, though her head is aching, 
Till time for supper and “chores Graw nigh. 


Her boys at school must look like oihers, 
She says, as she patches their suits and hose, 
For the world is quick to censure mothers , 
For the least neglect of ther children’s 
clothes 
Her hisband comes fron the field of labor 
He gives no praise to his weary wife; 
he’s done no more than her neighbor + 
‘Tis the lot of allin country life. 


But after the strifeand weary tussle, 
When life is done, and she lic sat rest. 
The Nation's brain and heart and muscle— 
Her sons and dauy hters—shall cail her blest, 
Aid [think the swectest joy of heaven, 
The rarest bliss of eternat life, 
And the fairest crown of all will be giver 
Unto the wayworn furmer's wife. : 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 

RS. LUCY ALEXANDER, OF 

Iowa, is said to be 124 vears old; but 

as she was born a slave, and as the birth 

record of slaves was not always care- 

fully kept, her exact age is uncertain. 

Her husband was 104 years of age 
when he died. 





* . * 
LORENCE NIGHTINGALE, THE 


heroine of the Crimea, celebrates 
this year the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
her birth. She is a tall, gray-haired 
woman, with a face of nun-like serenity, 
and is rather inclined to be stout. Her 
home is in the West End, London. She 
has been the recipient of many public 
honors. Soon after the Crimean War 
she was tendered a testimonial of $250,- 
000, which she declined. 

* * * 

INNESOTA IS JUSTLY PROUD 

of her Girls’ School of Agriculture, 
said to be the only one in the country. 
The students are receiving a training 
which will fit them to be valuable help- 
mates to the farmers lucky enough to 
win them. They are instructed in cook- 
ing, canning, dairying, sewing, flower 
and fruit culture, household chemistry, 
and entomology; certainly good sub- 
jects for farmers’ wives and daughters to 
know thoroughly. 

* * x 

RS. LELAND STANFORD, 

since the death of her husband, has 
displayed marvelous executive ability 
and proved herself a thorough business 
woman. The Government has a claim 
against the estate, and although ene 
court has decided in Mrs. Stanford’s 
favor, an appeal will be taken and 
years of litigation will probably be the 
result. In order to secure the perpet- 
uation of the Stanford University, the 
monthly cost of maintaining which is 
$15,000, Mrs. Stanford has sold off the 
stock on Palo Alto ranch, and has dis- 
posed of her jewels, said to be the most 
wonderful collection in the world. 


All Sorts. 

Satin, both in black and colors, will 
be popular this Fall. 

Bows of stiff ribbon, quills, wings 
and ospreys are the trimmings most 
favored for Fall hats 

One may be very poor in Mada- 
gascar and still dress in silk, for even 
the finest quality of silk is very cheap 
there. 


Pearls, unlike other precious gems, 
are liable to decay. They sometimes 
appear to be attacked by disease and 
gradually waste away. 

Black lace may be satisfactorily 
eleaned by sponging with cold tea or 
beer, laying brown paper over and press- 
img well with a hot iron. 





The smallest buttons allowable on 
gloves with any claim to distinction 
approach a silver dime in size. ‘They 
usually match the kid in color. 


In every country in Europe, except 
England, violet is the color of mourn- 
ing adopted by the Court. The effect, 
if less somber, is much more artistic. 


There is said to be a woman in 
Maine who is earning a living as a pro- 
fessional spanker. She goes from house 
to house, and charges 25 cents each for 
‘professional services. What next! 


The correct collar, a most uncomfort- 
able affair, is of the turn-over variety, 
and quite astall asthe old standing 
collar. The corners are givén very 
little slant, and it comes quite close 
tagether at the front. 


A decided change is noticed in the 
styles of new hosiery. The all-black 
stocking is giving place to striped, 
dotted and elaborately embroidered 
hosiery, and exquisitely fine crepon 
stockings are among the novelties, 


Crepon is to be one of the most popu- 
lar materials for Fall and Winter wear. 
The newest crepons are shown in great 
variety of fanciful weaving in stripes 
and plaids. Some are also two-toned, 
giving the changeable effect. 





A New Way to Get Goods on Trust. 


To sell for us, half profit, or for your own 
use, Jewelry, Household Goods, Medicines, 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 


4 Useful Black Gown. 





There is no costume so admirable for 
all-around wear for those who cannot 
afford a variety as a black gown. If 
the material is of good quality and the 
cut of the skirt and sleeves up to date, 
quite a variety ef costumes may be de- 
vised from the one by the addition of a 
few dainty vests or collarets of becoming 
colors. 

In woolen dress goods the rough effect 
prevails. The new crepons are especi- 
ally attractive, being more deeply fur- 
rowed and wrinkled than any yet scen. 
An especially desirable feature of crepon 
is its exceedingly light weight ; although 
heing pure wool it is quite warm enough 
for Winter wear. 

Our illustration shows a stylish cos- 
tume of black crepon. The skirt is full 
and flaring, the bodice is short, the full 
soft vest is of chiffon, and is outlined by 
broad revers of velvet. The sleeves are 
moderately large, fitting .closely from 
wrist to elbow. 

i 

Gown for Young Girls. 
This costume is of brown-mixed ‘suit- 
ing, and consists of a yoke-waist, sleeves 


WOMAN'S WISDOM. — 


@ints for S2autifying the Home. 


EpiTtoR FARMHOvsE: After occupying a 
position as teacher, I became a young farm- 
er’s wife, and not having the experience of 
the older ones, cannot, perhaps, offer as good 
suggestions as some do. 

My first thought is, Du urgrtis wives, as 
a class, read as much as they might? Why 
not slight some of your work a little each 
day and occupy that time with good reading 
matter? When you come to your ironing, do 
not spend quite so much time on the every- 
day garments, If they are sweet and clean 
that is the greater part. If you are hurried, 
fold those sheets evenly, iron the hems and 
selvage, and place all yourclothes todry on a 
fine copper wire hung across your kitchen, 
high up behind you stovepipe. It is so fine 
that it is invisible when clothes are down, 
and being copper will not cause iron rust on 
clothes. Get a package of gold dust, and fol- 
low directions for washing, and see if it does 
not brighten dall Monday for you by getting 
your washing out quicker and easier It is 
cheap, and one package will go so far Have 
pieces of carpet placed around your sitting 
room stove. When you come to sweep, shake 
them, and then use your carpet-sweeper, and 
see how much dust and hard labor have been 
saved. Carpet sweepers do not wear out your 
carpets, but do save dust, quicken you: labor, 
and save that backache. Furnish your sitting- 
room pleasantly, but not so extensively that 
your family dare not venture farther than the 
threshold. Make it the main living room. 
Have several growing plants in your windows, 
interesting pictures on your walls, a few easy- 
chairs, some musical instrument, a bright fire, 
and plenty of good reading matter. Then, if 
you are gentle and loving to your husband, 
see if he does not spend his evenings at home 
with you. To save the top of your organ 
stool from wear, fit a picce of cloth—silkoline 
is pretty—over the upholstered part, insert a 
rubber cord in the narrow hem that has been 
made all around outside, and slip over top of 
stool. Pack a piece of table oilcloth over 
each pedal, and it will save the carpeting 
from wear. Have your husband insert several 
of those little wire hooks that screw into wood, 
on the back side and top of your bedstead, and 
you will have a wardrobe for hanging your 
clothes that is net only out of sight, but out 
of the way and has only cost you a few cents. 

Save all your empty spools, and make a 
little stand by fastening them together tor the 
legs. Take the cover froma tobacco pail, 
plane and cut a level edge, then fasten on the 
top of the four legs made of spools. Paint all 
a pure white, using for last coat white 
enamel paint, and you have a very pretty 
stand for holding a growing fern. 

Take a flower catalogue and select a pretty 
colored plate of flowers, then cut out very ac- 
curately. Fill a new pie-tin with cold water, 
then place the design, colored part dewn, in 
bottomof tin. Mix plaster of Paris and luke- 
warm water to the consistency of pancake 
batter, and turn in tin as soon as you turn 
water out, leaving design in bottom of tin. 
Fasten in a piece of tape two inches long to 
hang up by, and you have a very pretty 
placque. Make it at night and do not move 
or turn out of tin until the next morning. 

Use a new tin, and if you like them tinted 
put ina very little bluing. A pretty fruit 
design makesa pretty piece for a dining-room. 





make two.—OPHELIA St. CLATR. 
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Little Housekeepers. 








full to the elbow, and a very full skirt 


sides and back, the front being left 


plain. The yoke is outlined by broad 





revers of golden-brown velvet, edged 
with gold arabesque braid, a broad band 
of the same also finishes the bottom of 
the skirt, the sleeves at the wrist, and 
forms the belt. 


Children’s Clothes. 

The up-to-date woman dresses her 
children in a very sensible style. In 
planning their outfits, her first consid- 
erations are hygiene and comfort. She 
sees that their garments give them plenty 
of room to grow, and are made of a 
material which will admit of many 
visits to the cleaner. 

The undergarments for girls under 13 
are usually a union suit of a weight 
suitable to the season, a loose muslin or 
limen waist to which the muslin drawers 
and underskirts are buttoned; long 
stockings and spring-heeled shoes are 
worn, and a gown designed to hang from 
the shoulders, either gathered on to a 
yoke, or for the older ones a loose belt 
may be added. If a blouse or shirt- 
waist is worn, the skirt buttons on to it. 

For general school wear, serges and 
flannels are first choice. Serge frocks 
for children are very convenient when 
made without a lining. They can then 
be washed as well as cambric. These 
unlined gowns have the seams bound 
with lute-string ribbon, or bias cambric 
or other lining material, and pressed 
open; all the hems are finished by 
several rows of machine stitching. It 
is an excellent plan to make the lower 

art of the sleeves of children’s gowns 
double; then when the upper part wears 
through it can be neatly darned on to 
the extra under piece. 

Scotch plaids will be much used for 
children this Fall, for gowns with 
kilted skirts; and Scotch caps turned 
jauntily back and fastened with quills 
will add to their Highland appearance. 

The prevailing wrap for little girls 
will be the double-breasted jacket, with 
either large pearl or gilt buttons for 
fastening. 

Deep collars of Van Dyke lace, or 
broad sailor-collars of grass-cloth, lace, 
or embroidery, are not only extremely 
becoming, but make the little maid look 
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daintily dressed even if her gown be plain. 


Mothers, if you love your daughters, teach 


, ‘ Came . | them, a little at a time, all the insand outsof | 
which is laid in wide box-plaits at the | housekeeping. Children love to help, and 


you can hardly begin too young to give them 
some tiny task. As seon as they can walk, 
they can be given some place to keep their 


and putting away their toys after they are 
done with them, and they will not know they 
can leave them around to make a clutten 
until after the habit of putting them away is 
established. 

It does not take avery large girl to dust} 
the chairs in sitting-room or dining-room. 

And even the tiniest toddler will learn to 
dust neatly and nicely, if given her own 
little duster, and is patiently shown ly 
mamma how to dust dollie’s furniture and 
her own small rocker. 

She will learn the art of dainty dusting all 
unconscieusly. Once you begin to give a 
child tasks, be patient and methodical about 
it. Don’t leave the little duties undone one 
day, dothem the next day yourself and per- 
haps discourage the little housekeeper with a 
scolding the next day. 

Encourage by goed, honest praise, and let 
the little woman think she is helping 
mamma. Never by word, look or deed let 
her know that she hinders or that she is slow 
or awkward, and almost before you are aware 
of it you will have a trained and willing 
assistant 

Now, don’t imagine I mean to tie a child 
down to housewerk. Noia bitef it. Let 
them run and romp and play out ef doors, 
but remember they can find just as perfect 
exercise in housework as in playing. Don't 
bring up your children, boys or girls, to think 
mother 1s a slave to do all theie is to be done, 
or a mese machine to grind out work. Teach 
your children te work and let them help 
you then play or wal* o  :ad, or study, 
or visit with them. 

Your children will have more love and 
respect for you and will be far happier. You 
will have a more lasting influence over them. 
You will be better acquainted with them; 
you will know better who and what their 
friends are. Make dishwashing a pleasant 
task by providing plenty of water, soap, and 
an abundance of good, clean towels. If there 
is but one girl, manage to help about the 
dishes yourself, and always make it a time of 
pleasure or story telling, and one girl will 
grow up with a love for dishwashing. If 
something gets broken, possess your soul in 
patience and don’t scold. Children don’t 
break purposely, and it is quite punishment 
enough for a little child to know that she has 
made mamma feel badly, without having a 
scolding to bear besides. 

Teach your girl to cook. She will spill 
flour, and muss things up a little, no doubt, 
but. let one of your first lessons be to incul- 
cate habits of neatness and care in this 
respect, and then all the rest will be easier. 
‘Teach your girl to wash; it won’t bart a girl 
to go to the tub and wash her own handker- 
chiefs, aprons and stockings, gradually in- 
creasing the number of pieces until she 
knows how and expects todo her own wash- 
ing. 

Perhaps some over indulgent mother will 
think Iam hard on the little ones, but I 
think it unkind to both mother and children 
to let the little ones grow up without well- 
established habits of neatness and order, and 
ignorant of the how and why of work. 
Teach them how to sew, to cut and fit, if you 
know how yourself. Don’t set them at patch- 
work. A pretty holder is quickly and easily 
made ora towel can be hemmed in a few 
hours. But one thing be firm about. Once 
an article is commenced, insist on its being 
finished, and that, too} except in rare cases, 
before another is begun.—E, V., Binghamton, 
N. Y. 





A Serviceable Pocket. 


This pocket can be made of white cotton, 
or cambric, to wear with white dresses, ‘Fhe 
illustration gives you an idea of the way it 
will look when made. ; 

Take a piece of cotton, or any material 
| you perfer to use, and cut it about 15 inches 

ong, 18 inches wide; this allows for seams. 
Fold it together lengthwise; baste up. a 
seam about one-half inch in depth, and sew 
up about eight inches of it. Then fold flat, 
and sew across the bottom a seam about half 
an inch wide. This will leave a depth of 
seven and one-half inches to put your hand 
in, after a half-inch hem is taken off the top. 

Turn back the sides, and make a narrow 





till it measures about two and: 


Five cents’ worth of plaster of Paris will | 


Lymia E. Pinshafes YECETABLE 
COMPOUND 


Benefits Threé Generations. 
(SPECIAL TO OUE LADY READERS.) 
“T have used Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound in my family ten 
years with the best of results, 





* Before taking it I had falling of the 
womb; such bearing-down pains, back- 
ache, and kidney trouble. I had had 
eight children, and was approaching the 
change of life. 

“*T took the Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vece- 
table Compound and Liver Pills; was 
cured of all my troubles, and passed 
through the change all right, and now 
am fifty-four years old and well. My 
daughter had catarrh of the bladder, and 
it cured her I send you my picture with 
my grandsou, whose mother was cured 
by your remedies. I will recommend 
your Compound to every body.” — hiks. 
L. KELLY, Patchogue, L.I. 








inches across. Puta narrow binding on the 
top, so as to extend about three inches on 
each side; put tape strings on as long as 
desired, to tie around the waist. 





This pocket is to he. worn under the dress; 
one made of any kind of black goods is nice 
to wear with dark skirts. The pocket can 
be made any size. ‘ 


—menpeomaetagtnosiecanine 
CLEANING LACE; CURTAINS. 


It May be Well Done at Home, and any 
Desired Tint'Given. 


Lace curtains afe beginning to go up, 


eep | and the question of cleaning those used 
playthings, and a few lessons in picking up | 


last year confronts us.’ They must have 
gentle treatment, ‘and’ are much more 
“apt to receive this at home than if sent 
to a laundry. ; 

A large tub should’ be partly filled 
‘with warm water to which has been 
added a half pound of shaved soap 
which has been dissolved in boiling 
water; to this add enough powdered 
borax to make the water very soft, per- 
haps a teaspoonful to every gallon of 
water. Borax isabsoluely harmless, and 
assists in cleansing wonderfully. Let 
the curtains soak in this water over night, 
and in the morning sop and press in 
the water, but avoid rubbing; then 
squeeze out allthe soapy water possible, 
but do not wring them. 

Now rinse them well in a tub of clean 
warm water, changing the water 
until not a trace of soap remains, the 
last rinsing being iu bluing water; then, 
if you want yow) curtains very stiff, 
hang them to dry over sheets on the 
clothesline, and when dry dip in thick, 
hot starch. If starched while wet they 
will not take on such a degree of stiff- 
ness, Colored starches are now te be 
had which will impart any delicate 
shade desired. If you wish your cur- 
tains a light ecru, rinse them in weak 
coffee, and for a darker shade use strong 
coffee. Rinsing lace in tea gives ita 
very desirable antique appearance, but 
the stain is difficult to remove should 
you wish it pure white again. 

If you are so fortunate as to possess 
a quilting frame, the finishing touch to 
your curtains is a simple matter. Sev- 
eral pairs can be fastened on to one of 
these frames at one time and dry quickly 
and be as straight and smooth as if 
pressed with an iron. Failing this, a 
sheet may be fastened. on a mattress or 
on the floor of aroom net in use, and 
the curtains pinned to this, one over the 
other. Care should be taken that they 
are perfectly straight and each point of 
the edge should receive a pin. 

In this way, with but little trouble, 
curtains may be Igundared quite satis- 
factorily at home, andathe careless hand- 
ling so destructiye sto their beauty 
avoided. 


A Home-Made School-Bag. 

A durable school-baz may be made 
from denim. Plait dark blue or red is 
the most effective. ‘ Méasure the largest 
book to be carried, thé" geography prob- 
ably, and make thé bag about an inch 
larger each way when fitished. Take a 
piece of denim — required and 
twice the length ; allow’ enough on the 
width for two seam8, ahd on the length 
for an inch hem arowitt the top. Fold 
once in the middlé¢, ttirn in the raw 
edges and stitch the sides together on 
the right side. Cover two pieces of rope 
with denim for handles, and sew securely 
to the middle of each side. A shallow 
pocket with a buttoned flap may be set 
inside for pencils, erasers, and other small 
article. Work the owner's initials on 
one side with black twisted embroidery 
silk, 





FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 

A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles 
displacements, leucorrhea and other irregularitie 
finally found a safe and simple home treat t 
completely cured her without the aid of medical at- 
tendance, She will send it free with full instructions 











hem; fold a pleat one on each side (single) 
one-half 


how to use it, to any suffering woman send name 
address to Mra.-L. HupmeT, South Bend, 


STITCHES. 


TATTING INSERTION. 


Rail-fence tatting, which is used as an in- 
sertion or as a heading for tatting lace, is 
made by using the shuttle and spool of thread 
as follows: 





Five double knots, a picot, five double 
knots, a picot, five double knots, a picot, five 
double knots; draw close and make firm by 
making one single knot. This latter stitch, 
for securing the loops firmly in place, is not 
in common use. but is of great benefit when 
tatting lace is washed, as itis then apt to pull 
apart and look stringy; therefore, use the 
single knot to fasten the loops in all kinds of 
tatting lace. Next fasten the end of the 
thread on the spoo' toe this loop, and then 
wrap the thread once around the fingers, and 
holding the ends firmly with thumb and fore- 
finge. make eight double stitches, then drop 
the thread next to the spool and make another 
loop like first one, bringing the stitches close 
up tothe rail This pattern is very pretty, 
when made of fine thread, for trimming babies’ 
skirts.—Mrs. O. W. CRAWFORD, Minn. 


TWO RUGS. 


EpItoR FARMHOUSE: I woula .1ke to tell 
your readers how to make a pretty rug which 
looks like chenille. 

Worsted pieces of ull colors may be used. 
They should be cut bias, three-fourths of an 
inch wide, and one and one-half inches long. 
Use colored carpet warp for the foundation, 
and large-sized steel knitting-needles, 

Cast on a sufficient number of stitches to 
make astrip about four inches wide, and knit 
across once plain; next row, take astitch, and 
lay a piece of cloth across between with one 
end outward; then the next stitch, bring the 
other end out, which will be the right side, 
and so on across; the next row knit plain. 
Repeat until the strip is as long as desired for 
the rug, with as many strips as will make the 
desired width when sewed together. When 
done, clip off al! unevenends., 

It may be made hit-or-miss, ora geometrical 
design may be followed. I made one with a 
hit-or-miss cenfer and a vine and flowers for 
aborder. Handsome chair-backs can be made 
in the same way.—Mrs. W. H. Norruvup, 
New York. 

EpitoR FARMHOUSE: This is an easy way 
to make a rug for a bed-room: Takeany kind 
of bright scraps, and cut them into strips 
about an inch wide and five incheslong. Get 
a barley or wheat sack and cut into the size 
and shape you desire; three feet leng and two 
and one-half feet wide is a nice size. Bindit 
around with any bright braid. Now take six 
pieces and put them together in a bunch and 
sew them about two inches apart until the 
whole sack is covered. It can be made in a 
short time on the sewing machine and really 
makes a handsome and serviceable rug.— 
ELLA W. WALLACE, California. 


Heusehold Hints. 

Camphor-gum scattered where mice abound 
is said to cause them to seatter. 

Remove grease spots from wall paper by 
putting over them clean blotting-paper, and 
pressing it with a hot iron. 

A needle should be threaded with the end 
of the thread cut last from the spool, to pre- 
vent the thread from knotting. 

Use a cloth ora brush to wash potatoes. It 
is little trouble to keep one for this purpose, 
and it will save time and the hands. 

A few rose-geranium plants in the room 
will belp to get rid of the flies, as they are 
said ‘to detest the odor of these plants. 

.p Ayvaluable help to thoroughness in dusting 
1s.a pointed paint brush for removing the 
dust from corners and crevices in furniture, 
which cannot be easily reached with a cloth. 
To break ice in a sick-room where quiet is 


necessary, use —- neeo‘e or hat-pin. 
yea be sarprised to see 





Force it in an@ 
how easily the ice will divide 

Keep the @ish-eleths cleam. 4 little am- 
monia adde@ to the water in which tiey are 
washed is 9 great help in veurifying them 
thoroughly 

A good eement fer erok-u china is made by 
stirring in.to a thick peste of gum arabic and 
Water enougm plae®: of Varis t make the 
compound awent ie consictency of “ream. It 
should be mixed as needed, -as it w 1] soon set 
and become white and ha:¢ 

A new bottle for holding pewons has been 
invented by a Philadelphian. It is in the 
shape of a grinning skull, so that it is hardly 
possible for one to partake of the contents ef 
such @ vial unawares. 

A watermelon can be kept cold by wrap- 
ping it in a heavy Turkish towel wet in cold 
water, and placing it in the sun. The evapo- 
ration of the water cools the melon. 

Flour, like butter, abserbs oders readily. It 
sheuld net be kept in a place where there are 
odorous substances, nor in a damp room or 
cellar. It should never be exposed to a freez- 
ing temperature, nor to one above 70 degrees. 
Always sift flour befere using. 

Peach stains may be removed by rubbing 
with lemon juice and salt, or by soaking in 
milk for 48 hours. 


_— 


HOME TABLE. 





CITRON SWEET PICKLES, 


Peel, slice and take out seeds, soak 
24 hours in weak brine, boil in clear 
water until tender; heat two quarts 
vinegar, two cups sugar, one ounce 
cleves, one ounce cinnamon. Put in 
citron and boil five minutes.—T. R. Y., 
8. D. 

APPLE CUSTARD. 


Two raw apples, one cup sugar, one 
tablespoon butter, one saltspoon nutmeg, 
two eggs, one cup swect milk. Select 
juicy apples, pare and scrape to a pulp; 
cream the butter and sugar, add the 
flavor, the beaten yolks of the eggs, the 
milk and the apple; line pan witha 
crust, fill with the custard and bake 
until firm. Beat the whites of the eggs, 
add two tablespoons sugar, pile in light- 
ly on the custard, and color it a light 
brown. Canned or dried apples can be 
used in the same way.—ULa Switu, 
Tenn. 
CREAM CRUST FOR PIES. 


Half a cup of rich sour cream, half 
a teaspoon soda, flour enough to make it 
stiff enough to roll out. This is de- 
licious for apple, mince or fruit pies, 


DOLLY VARDEN CAKE, 


One cup sugar, one cup sour cream, 
yolks of two eggs; beat eggs, add sugar 
and cream; dissolve one teaspoon soda 
in cold water and add, stirring all the 
time; flavor with lemon; add flour 
enough to make a good batter for layer 
cake; put dough in shallow tins for two 
layers. Take what is left for middle 
layer, and add to it half a cup of 
stoned raisins and half a teaspoon each 
of cinnamon and cloves; add some 
citron chopped fine. Put together with 
frosting made of the whites of the eggs 
and sugar.—Mrs, W. C. Kine, Dresden 
Station, N. Y. 





BAKED CHOPPED POTATOES. 


Chop cold potatoes fine, season with 
salt and pepper and small piece of 
onion, a little butter; put in a pan and 
pour milk over them; let bake until 
brown. 


BPICED PEACHES. 


t.ake a sirup of one pound of sugar 
and a half pint of vinegar, half an 
ounce of whole cloves, and one ounce of 
stick cinnamon. Peel the fruit and cook 
about five minutes in this sirup; place 
in jars and fill with the hot sirup, cover 


and seal. 
MARBLE CAKE. 


Dark part—One-half cup butter, one 
cup brown sugar, two and one-half cups 
flour, one teaspoon baking powder, 


yolks of four eggs, one cup milk, one | 


teaspoon each of cinnamon, cloves and 
allspice; mix to a stiff dough. Light 
part—One-half cup butter, one cup 








white sugar, two and one-half cups 
flour, one teaspoon baking powder 
whites of four eggs. Both batters are, 
made by rubbing the butter and sugar 
to a cream, adding the eggs, flour and 
milk; line a tin with buttered paper; 
with a spoon drop in the two batters al. 
ternately; bake in a quick oven 8§ 
minutes. This makes a large loa£—L, 
L. 


PICKLED WATERMELON RINDS, 


Boil an ounce of alum in a gallon of 
water, take the rinds that have been 
peeled, and the soft part cut off, and cut 
them in pieces an inch wide and about 
three long, put in the alum water and 
let stand on the back of the stove for a 
half day, then remove from the fire and 
put the rinds in cold water for an hour, 
then drain. Boil two quarts of vinegar 
and five pounds of brown sugar together, 
add to it two ounces of stick cinnamon, 
one ounce of whole cloves and the 
melon rinds, and boil half an hour. 











WAKE YOUR LITTLE FRIENDS HAPPY, 

















Ont of our immense assortment of silverware we have made " 
t 


havo put them up in a cute, plush-lined box, that makes them 
“ec is €1.50 


send ©. 0. D. 


sented, money will be cheerfully refunded. This isthe best bargain we have ever offered 
present that will outlast allthe toysinthe country. Everyene 





this pretty little child’s set consisting of knife, fork and en ané 

most delightful present one can possibly give toe caild ey are 
not playthings but a real serviceable set for use. They will give more joy than toys or trinkets and will last fr all time. Our 
recular 


56 CENTS PR 


to gct you Interested in our silverware business we will send this elegant heavy silver plated set for only 

Alb to any addres. They are beautifully engraved equal to any solid silver set on the market. 
Bend # cents by express or postoffice money order 

The editor of this paper and al! the express companies know us to be # reliable firm. 


We do not aecept personal checks nor 
If purchase ia not asrepre 
Ii makes a practical, substantia) 
nows the delight of a child ever its own little knife, fork and 


spoonl There is something magnetic about such a pesent and we know of nothing else that will give half the genuine delight. 
Remember the regular price is ¢1.50 but for this special sale it is only 560 eemts prepaid and money refunded if not as represent 


As this is a special offer and won't last long you hi 


better order at omee. Address in full, 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CoO.,, '°2 * '92 METiEGEE Ave: ©; 


When writing mention this paper. 








RELIABLE PATTERNS Frou A RELIABLE HOUSE 


GUARANTEED TO FIT IF PROPER SIZE IS GIVEN. 





We have made an arrangement with one of the oldest and most 
reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which enables 
us to offer our readers standard and perfect-fitting 
patterns of the very latest and newest designs. 





A Paper Pattern of any size, of thase illustrations, may be cbtained by 
filling out the coupen below and mailing 15 cents. 








No. 20,409. 





No. 206,407. 


Ladies’ Jacket Basque, for tai’or made suits, affording every 
opportunity for the use of braid or buttons as a decoration. Fine 
aa or smoothly-weven mixed goods have the preference. 

No. 20,409—Ladies’ Jacket Basque, requires, for medium 


size, 6% yards material 27 inches wide. 44 yards 36 inches wide, or 89% 


yards 44 inches wide. Lining required, 24; yards. 


Cut in 5 sizes, from 32 to 49 inches bust measure. 


No. 20,407-—-Girl’s Reefer, requires. for medium size, 5 yards material 27 inches wide, or 2}¢ yards 4 


inches wide. 


ably shortened to the elbow. 


This stylish little dress can be made up without a lining, and be as coel ard 


comfortable as the season requires. 


The material chosen for the development of this mede! in the present instance 
was the new ecru li en, sprayed with white and trimmed with cream valenciennes 


lace and insertion over a pink wash-silk yoke lining. 


Dainty silk, soft challis, or prettily-figured percale, dotied Swiss, dimity, cr 
lawn, fancy ginghams, or even blue and white calico, will make effective littie 


dresses. 


No. 20,372 -Child’s Dress, requires, .or medium size, 5 yards material 
22 inches wide, 43; yards 27 inches wide, or 34 yards 36 inches wide , embroidery 
Cut in 5 sizes, from 3 to 7 years eld. 
Blazer Cestume, corsisting of Blazer Jacket, three-gored skirt 
with three shaped box-plaits in the back, with which may be worn a washable 
A serviceable costume for all ordinary occasiens, the shirt-waist of wash- 
silk, mull and lace, or chambray, linen, or lawn, affording a sufficient change ia 


represented, 34 yards; insertion, 2 yards, 
Misses’ 


waist. 


style and material. 


Worn extensively made of serge, camel’s-hait, cheviet, diagonal, er outiag 
flannel, or of heavy wash fabrics, such as du k, pique, er teviot-suiting, with a 


fin'sh of braiding or a single row of machine stitching. 


No. 20,370-— Misses’ Blazer Jacket, requires, for medium size, 4 yards 
material 27 inches wide, 3% yards 36 inches wide, er 24 yards 44 inches wide. Cut 


in 5 sizes, for misses from 12 to 16 years old. 
Ne. 20,369 





No. 20,370-20,369. 


20,350 20,306—Ladies’ Street or Outin 
the new yachting reefer, with loose-fitting front an 


Misses’ Threc-Gored Skirt, with three shaped bex-plaits 
in the back, requires, for medium size, 6'4 yards material 27 inches wide, 5% yards 


Braid represented, 5% yards. Cut in 5 sizes, from 8 t» 12 years old. 
Child's Bress.—The little lady, like her elders, must have at least ene 
waist that blouses over, with a pair of irreproachably reund, fuil sleeves, prefer- 





No. 20,373. 
36 inches wide, or 4% yards 44 inches wide, Cut in 5 sizes, for misses from 12 w 16 years old, 





Ne. 26,350-20,306. 


Costume.—An extremely chic cestume, consisting of 
clese-fitting back, and a five-gored skirt, to be worn with 


a silk blouse or washable shirt-waist. The model was attractively developed in dark-blue serge, the jacket lined 
with a blue and cardinal shot taffeta, the skirt well stiffened with fiber chanaois, and the suit finished with rows 


of machine stitchin; 


The Ladies’ Sacket.—A jaunty short wrap, which fs shown as 


of a costume en the figure, will be 


made up extensively in summer-weight ladies’ cloth, covert cloth, cheviot, serge, and homespun, or in outing 


flannel, teviot-suiting, duck, or pique, as wash fabrics. 
Ne. 20,350 


Ladies’ Jacket, requires, for medium size, 544 yards material 27 inches wide, 4 yards 3% 


inches wide, or 3% yards 44 inches wide, and % yard embroidery. Cut in 5 sizes, from 32 to 40 inches bust 


measure. 


No. 20,306-—-Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt, with Godet effect, shown on two figures on this page, and 
which measures 43g yards around the bottom, requires, for medium size, 74% yards material 22 inches wide, 64 
yards 36 inches wide, or 39 yards 44 inches wide. Length of front, 4l inches. Cut in 5 sizes, from 22 to 30 {inches 


waist measure, 





PLEASE OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING MEASUREMENTS: 
For Watsts—Measure around fullest part of bust, close under arm ; raise slightly in the back, draw mods 


rately tight. 


For Sk1xtTs—Measure around the waist, over the belt; draw moderately tight. 





Printed directions accompany each pattern, showing how the garment Is to be made 





PATTERN COUPON. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed find 15 cents, for which send me Pattern No. 























Bust measure inches, Skirt (medium or large) size____-_-_-—. 
Age (if child) years, 
Name 
P.O. County 
Btate 
Address all orders to— 





THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Washington, D. 0. 








ay Ae we! Hm 











AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., OCTOBER, 1895. 











evening in 
late Summer in 
the parish of 
pS" Wapping. The 
fea Ss hands had long 
it -% since left, and the 






ewes fo night watchman 
tbo. sc SEE having abandoned 
his trust in favor of a neighboring bar, 
the wharf was deserted. 


\n elderly seaman came to the gate 

paused irresolute, then seeing all 
was qillet, stole cautiously on to the jetty, 
d for some time gazing curiously 
n the deck of the billyboy Mary 


lo 
te, 


Ann lying alongsi 
the exception of the mate, who, 
lamented disappearance of its 
ind owner, was acting as captain, 
as as the wharf. 
fe was smoking an evening pipe in all 
e ot a first command, his eye 
idly over the blunt bows and 
leek of his eraft to the clumsy 
stern, When @ slight cough from the man 
attracted his attention. 
‘tiow do, George,” said the man on 
somewhat sheepishly, as the 
ked up. 
ihe mate opened his mouth, and the 
pipe fell irom at and smashed to pieces 
l Ovleea, 
“(ot much stuff in her this trip?” 
tinued the man, with an obvious at- 
appear at ease. 
the mate, still looking up, backed 


w94 


, 
as deserted 


= 


is 


other i00 


tempt to 


ly to the other side of the deck, but 
wade no reply. 

“\Vhat’s the matter, man,” said the 

other testily ; “ you don’t seem over and 


xbove pleased to see me.” 

He leaned over as he spoke, and lay- 
ing hold of the rigzing, descended to the 
deck while the mate took his breath in 


short 


“Tiere I am, Georee, 


CaAsps. 


” 


truder; “turned up like a bad penny, | 
an’ glad to see your hansum face agin, 
I can tell you.” 

In response to this flattering remark, 
George gureled. 


“Why,” said the oth: 
easy laugh, “did hink I was 
dead, George? Ha, ha! Feel that!” 
He fetched the horrified man a thump 
the back which stopped even his 


+ 


, with an un- 


vou 


in 


“That feel like a dead man?” asked 


the smiter, raising his hand again. 
‘ | Pel imei 
The mate moved back hastily. 
“That'll do,” said he,  sulkily. 


“(shost or no ghost, don’t you hit me 
hat again,” 
“\’ right, George,” said the other, as 


MAL 


he reditatively felt the siiff gray 
whisker which framed his red face. 
« it’s the news?” 
{he news,” said George, who was of 
By bits and specch, “is that you 
d last Tuesday week off St. 
Kat] e's stairs, you wa sat ona 
Friday week at the Town o’ Ramszate 
pebhe house, and buried om Monday 
nat Lowestoft” 
! 1! sped the cther. “Sat 
on! = You's lrinking, George.” 
“Ana jretty penny your funeral 


a2 ! 
itinued the mate. 
? 


ner HAG 


“There's a healstone | 
. | ived | ane 
I think it is, 

| fora? 1.4 ™ ’ 


“* Lived respected 


: ] enow— 
ted and Died Respected,’ 

with * Not Lost, but Gone 
’ ui tive Ny 
and died lament- 
old man. 
you've made of 


ed,’ you mean,” growled the 
“Well, a nice mudd] 


Maire 
It bety 


en you. Things always go 

Wrong when I’m not here to look after 
“You ain’t dead, then?” said the 
mate, taking no notice of this unreason- 
adle remark. © Where’ve you been all 


hie | . 6 
is long time ‘4 


_ “No more than you’re master o’ this 
ere ship,” replied Mr. Harbolt, grimly ; 
I’ve been a bit queer in the stomach 
an’ I took a little drink to correet it. 
Foolish like, I took the wrong drink 
aud it must have got into my head.” 

“That's the worst of not being used 


ShlY 
blip) 


to it,” said the mate without moving a 
muscle, 

The skipper eyed him solemnly, but 
the mate stood firm. 


After that,” continued the skipper, 
stil] watching him suspiciously, “ I re- 
Member no more distinctly until this 
Morning, when I found myself sitting 
= step down Poplar way and shiverin’ 
me the morning newspaper and a 
Crowd around me.” 

“Morning newspaper ! ” 
Nystitied mate, 

‘ Deceney. 
Teplied the 


repeated the 

“ What was that for?” 
I was wrapped up in it,” 
skipper. “Where I came 


fn n orhow I got there I don’t know 
ta “th than Adam. I s’pose I must 
ine . cs ill. I seem to remember tak- 
-, mething out of a bottle pretty 
on iad “ome old gentleman in the 
oe . took me into a shop and bought 


1,9 clos, an here I am. ay ove 
COsand the 


£30 o’ freight money I had 


in my 
"my pe cket is all gone.” 

We ? 
mA vell, I ni hearty glad to see you 
‘ vn said the mate. “It is quite a 
ma ming for you. Your missis is 
own aft.” 


“LY missis ? 
Aboard for?” 


What the devil’s she 
growled the skipper, success- 








said the in- | 


| speak, 
‘and in the meantime, Pll try an’ think 








fully controlling his natural gratification 
at the news. 

“She’s been with us these last two 
trips,” replied the mate. “She’s had 
business to settle in London, and she’s 
been going through your lockers to clean 
up like.” 

“ My lockers!” groaned the skipper. 
“Good heavens! there’s things in them 
lockers I wouldn’t have her to see for 
the world; women are so fussy an’ so 
fond o’ making something out 0’ nothing. 
There’s a pore female touched a bit in 
the upper story what's been writing love 
letters to me, George.” 

“Three pore females!” said the pre- 
cise mate; “the missis has got all the | 
letters tied up with blue ribbons. Very | 
far gone they was, too.” 

“ George,” said the skipper in a broken 
voice, “I’m aruined man. Til never 
hear the end o’ this. I guess I'll go an’ 
sleep for’ard this voyage and lie low. 
Be keerful you don’t let on I’m aboard, 
an’ after she’s gone ’ome I'll take the 
ship again and let the thing leak out 
gradually ; come to life bit by bit, so to 
It won’t do to scare her, George, 


o’ some explanation to tell her. You 
might be thinking, too.” 


“T’ll do what I can,” said the mate. 





“Crack me up to the old girl all you 
ean; tell her that I used to write to all | 
sorts o’ people when I got a drap o’ drink | 
in me; say how thoughtful I always was | 
of her. You might tell her about that 
cold locket I bought for her an’ got 
robbed of.” 

“Gold locket?” said the mate, in 
tones of great surprise. “What gold 
locket? First I’ve heard of it.” 

“ Any gold locket,” said the skipper, 
irritably ; “anything you can think of; 
you needn’t be pertikler. Arter that, 
you can drop little hints about people 
being buried in mistake for others, so as 
to prepare her a bit—I don’t want to 
scare her.” 

“ Leave it to me,” said the mate. 

“T’ll go and turn in now. I’m dead 
tired,” said the skipper. “I ’spose Joe 
and the boy’s asleep.” 

George nodded and _ meditatively 
watched the other as he pushed back the 
forescuttle and drew it after him as he 
descended. Then a thought struck him, 
and he ran hastily forward and threw 
his weight onthe scuttle just in time to 
frustrate the efforts of Joe and the boy, 
who were coming on deck for a little 
yelling space. The confusion below was 
frightful, the skipper’s cry of “ It’s only 
me, Joe!” not possessing the soothing 
eflect which he intended. They calmed 
down at length after their visitor had 
convineed them that he really was flesh 
and blood and fists, and the boy’s atten- 
tion being directed to a small rug in the 
corner of the foe’sle, the skipper took 
his bunk and was soon fast asleep. 

He slept so soundly that the noise of 
the vessel getting under way failed to 
arouse him and she was well out in the 
open river when he awoke, and after 
cautiously protruding his head through 
the scuttle, ventured on deck. For 


some time he stood eagerly sniffing the 
cool, sweet air, and then after a look 
around gingerly approached the mate, 
who was at the helm. 
said he. 


“Give mea hold 
on her,” 



































THE CAPTAIN ON THE WATCH. 

“You'd better get below ag’in if youl 
don’t want the missis to see you,” said 
the mate. “She’s gettin’ up—nasty 
temper she’s in, too.” 

The skipper went forward grumbling. 
“Send me down a good breakfast, 
George, said he. 

To his great discomfort the mate sud- 
denly gave a low whistle and regarded 
him with a look of blank dismay. 

“ Good gracious!” he cried, “ I forgot 
all about it. Here’s a pretty kettle of 
fish. Well, well!” 

“Forgot about what?” 
skipper uneasily. 

“The crew take their meals in the 
cabin, now,” replied the mate, “’cos the 
missis says it’s more cheerful for ’em, 
and she’s larnin’ ’em to eat their wittles 
properly.” 

The skipper looked at him aghast. 
“You'll have to smuggle me up some 
grub,” he said at length. “I’m not 
going to starve for nobody.” 

“Easier said than done,” said the 
mate; “the missis has got eyes like 
needles. Still, P'Il do the best I can for 
you. Look out, here she comes!” 


asked the 





down below, explained to the crew how 
they were to secrete portions of their 
breakfast for his Senefit. The amount 
of explanation required for so simple a 
matter was remarkable, the crew mani- 
festing a denseness which irritated 
him almost beyond endurance. ‘They 
promised, however, to do the best they 
could for him and returned in triumph 
after a hearty meal and presented their 
enraged commander with a few greasy 
crumbs and the tail of a bloater. 

For the next two days the wind was 
against them, and they made but little 
progress. Mrs. Harbolt spent most of 
her time on deck, thereby confining her 
husband to his evil-smelling quarters be- 
low. Matters were not improved for 
bim by his treatment of the crew, who, 
resenting his rough treatment of them, 
were doing their best to starve him into 
civility. Most of the time he kept in 
his bunk—or, rather, he kept in Jimmy’s 
bunk—a prey to despondency and 
hunger of an acute type, venturing on 
deck only at night to prowl uneasily 
about and bemoan his condition. 











THE WIDOW MOURNS HIS LOSS. 


On the third night Mrs. Harbolt was 
later in retiring than usual, and it was 
nearly midnight before the skipper, who 
had been indignantly waiting for her to 
go, was able to get on deck and hold 
counsel with the mate. 

“T’ve dene what I could for you,” 
said the latter, fishing a crust frem his 
pocket, which Harbolt took thankfully. 
“T’ve told her all the yarns I could 
think of, about people turning up after 
they were buried, and the like.” 

“ What'd she say !” queried the skip- 
per eagerly, between his bites. 

“Told me not to talk like that,” said 
the mate; “said it showed a wanto’ 
trust in Providencé to hint at such 
things Then I told her what you 
asked me about the locket, only I made 
it a bracelet worth £10.” 

“That pleased her?” suggested the 
other, hopefully. 

The mate shook his head. vi 

“She said I was a born fool to believe 
you'd been robbed o’ it,” he repHed. 
“She said what you’d done was to give 
it to one o’ them pore females. She’s 
been going on frightful about it all the 
afternoon; won’t talk o’ nothing else.” 

“JT don’t know what’s to be done,” 
groaned the skipper despondently. “I 
shall be dead afore we get to port if 
this wind holds. Go down and get me 
something to eat, George; I’m starving.” 

“Everything’s locked up, as I told 
you afore,” said the mate. 

“As the master of this ship,” said 
the skipper, drawing himself up, “I 
order you go down and get me some- 
thing to eat. You can tell the missis 
it’s for you, if she says anything.” 

“I’m hanged if I will,” said the 
mate, sturdily. “ Why don’t you go 
down and have it out with her like a 
man. She can’t eat you.” 

“I’m not going to,” said the other, 
shortly. “I’m a determined man, and 
when I say a thing I mean it. It’s 
going to be broke to her gradual, as I 
said. I don’t want her to be scared, 
pore thing.” 

“T know who'd be scared the most,” 
murmured the mate. 

The skipper looked at him fiercely, 
and then sat down wearily on the 
hatches with his hands between his 
knees, rising after a time to get the 
dipper and drink copiously from the 
water cask, then replacing it with a 
sigh, he bade the mate a surly good- 
night and went below. 

To his dismay, he found when he 
awoke in the morning that what little 
wind there was had dropped in the 
night, and the billyboy was just rising 
and falling lazily on the water, in a 
fashion most objectionable to an empty 
stomach. It was the last straw, and he 
made things so uncomfortable below 
that the crew was glad to escape on 
deck, where they squatted down in the 
bows and proceeded to review a situation 
which was rapidly becoming unbear- 
able. 

“T’ve ’ad enough of it, Joe,” grum- 
bled the boy. “I’m sore all over with 
sleeping on the floor, and the old man’s 
temper gets wuss. I’m going to be ill.” 

“ Whaffor ?” queried Joe, dully. 

“ You tell the missis I’m down below, 
ill. Say you think I am dying,” re- 
sponded the infant Machiavelli, “then 
you'll see something if you keep your 
eyes open.” 

He went below again, not without a 
little nervousness, and, clambering into 
Joe’s bunk, rolled on his back and gave 
a deep groan. 

“What's the matter with you?” 
growled the skipper, who was lying in 
the other bunk, staving off the pangs of 
hunger with a pipe. 

“I’m very ill—dying,” said Jem, 
with another groan, 

“You'd better stay in bed and have 
your breakfast brought down here, then,” 
said the skipper, kindly. 

“T don’t want no breakfast,” said Jem 
faintly. 

“'That’s no reason why you shouldn’t 





The skipper fled hastily, and, safe 


have it sent down, you unfeeling little 









brute,” said the skipper indignantly. 
“You tell Joe to, bring you down a 
great plate of cold meat and pickles an’ 
some coffee—that’s. what you want.” 
“All right, sir,” said Jemmy. “I 
hope they won’t let the missis come down 
here in case it’s something. Better close 
the scuttle, sir.” ~’ 

“Eh?” said the skipper in alarm. 
“Certainly not. ° Here, you go up and 
die on deck—hurry up with you.” 
“IT can’t. I'm too weak,” 
Jemmy. , 

“You can go Up on deck at once, 
d’ye hear me?” hissed the skipper in 
alarm. 

“T c-c-c-can’t help it,” sobbed Jemmy, 
who was enjoying the situation amaz- 
ingly. “I b’leeve it’s sleeping on the 
hard floor’s snapped something inside 
me.” 

“If you don’t go I'll take you,” said 
the skipper, and he was about to rise to 
put his threat into execution when a 
shadow fell across the opening, and a 
voice which thrilled him to the core 
said softly, “ Jemmy.” 

“ Yes’m,” said Jemmy, languidly, as 
the skipper flattened himself in his bunk 
and drew the clothes over him. 

“How do you feel?” inquired Mrs. 
Harbolt. 

“ Bad all over,” said Jemmy. “Oh, 
don’t come down, mum, please don’t.” 

“ Rubbish,” said Mrs. Harbolt, tartly, 
as she came slowly and carefully down 
backward. “ What a dark hole this is, 
Jemmy. No wonder you're ill. Put 
your tongue out.” 

Jemmy complied. 

“TI can’t see properly here,” replied 
the lady, “but it looks very large. 
S’pose you go in the other bunk, Jemmy. 
It’s a good bit higher than this and 
you'd get more air and be more comfort- 
able altogether.” 

“ Joe wouldn’t like it, mum,” said the 
boy, anxiously. The last glimpse he 
had of the skipper’s face did not make 
him yearn to share his bed with him. 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” said Mrs. Har- 
bolt, hotly. “Who's Joe, I’d like to 
know? But you come.” 

“T can’t move, mum,” said Jem, 
firmly. 

“Nonsense,” said the lady. “I'll 
just put it straight for you first, then in 
it. you go.” 

“No, don’t mum,” shouted Jem, now 
thoroughly alarmed at the success of the 
plot. “There’s—there’s a gentleman in 
that bunk. A. gentleman we brought 
from London for a change of sea air.” 

“ My goodness gracious!” ejaculated 
the surprised Mrs. Harbolt. “I never 
did—why, what’s he had to eat?” 

“ He—he didn’t want nothing to eat,” 
said Jemmy, with a'wofal disregard for 
facts. - 

“What’s the matter with him?” in- 
quired Mrs, Harboh, eyeing the bunk 
curiously, “What’s his name? Who 
is he?” 

“He’s been lost a long time,” said 
Jemmy, “and he’s forgotten who he. is. 
He’s a oldish man with a red face an’ a 
little white whiskers all around it—a 
very nice looking man, I mean,” he 
interposed hurriedly. “I don’t think 
he’s quite right in his mind, cos he says 
he ought to have been buried instead of 
some one else. Oh!” 

The last word was almost a scream, 
for Mrs. Harbolt, staggering back, 
pinched him convulsively. 

“ Jemmy,” she gasped, in a trembling 
voice, as she suddenly remembered cer- 
tain mysterious hints thrown out by the 
mate, “ who is it?” 

“The Captain,’ said Jemmy, and, 
breaking from her clasp, slipped from 
his bed and darted hastily on deck just 
as the pallid face of his commander 
broke through the blankets and beamed 
anxiously on his wife. 

Five minutes later, as the crew, 
gathered aft, were curiously eyeing the 
foc’sle, Mrs. Harbolt and the skipper 
came on deck. To the astonishment of 
the redoubtable mate the eyes of the 
redoubtable woman were slightly wet, 
and she clung fondly to her husband as 
they walked slowly to the cabin, regard- 
less of the presence of the men. Ere 
they went below, however, she called 
the grinning Jemmy to her, and, to his 
indignant grief and shame, tucked his 
head under her arm and publicly kissed 
him.—Short Stories. 


said 


Skinning an Anthrax Animal. 


The disease of cattle known as black 
leg or black quarter and by physicians 
as anthrax or carbuncular erysipelas, is 
communicable to persons, and is invaria- 
bly fatal by the poisoning of the blood by 
the virus when taken in by any scratch 
or wound on the person. Thus it is 
about as dangerous to skin an animal 
dead of this disease as to handle a live 
rattlesnake. It should not be attempted 
except by some careful expert, knowing 
the danger of it, as the least cut of the 
knife used wilb!imoculate the person. 
Many deaths yéarly occur from this 
cause. Even handling the hide is full 
of danger. 








The Value of Coal Ashes. 

Coal ashes haye very little fertilizing 
value, but yet they seem to do good 
when mixed in the soil. One use they 
are put to is to throw them into the 
earth closets and: then use the whole-for 
manure. When, applied to clay land 
they losen it, and thus improve it in the 
same way as they do sandy land. There 
is a little phosphogic acid, a little lime, 
and some alumina in; the ashes, and thus 
when there is no other use for them they 
may be spread on the land to get rid of 
them. 





We begin in this issue the ad. of A. H. Fos- 
ter, Allegan, Mich., the well-known breeder 
of Shropshire sheep and Poland China swine. 
Mr. Foster’s stock give excellent satisfaction 
in the hands of his customers, and he has 
worked up an excellent trade, having cus- 
tomers in nearly every State and Territory in 
the Union. He has materially lowered his 
prices this year, so that his stock is within 
the easy reach of every farmer. His Souvenir 
Hand Books are valuable little works, and 
should be in the hands of every farmer. 





Mailed free on appli¢ation. Write him. 
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Hummings. 
Someone has well said: “Sugar is a 
modern invention; honey is the gift of 


God.” 


Wherever it can be grown, crimson 
clover is a honey plant of great value. 
It is the first of all clovers to bloom. 


Bees are often lost by keeping in too 
dense a shade. They should be kept in 
the shade only during the hottest 
months. 


Honey should be daily on the table of 
every family able to procure it. It is 
not merely a luxury, but a concentrated 
food of high nutritive value. 


Various plans for feeding bees have 
been recommended. One authority con- 
siders an atmospheric feeder placed in 
an upper story as by far the best plan. 


A California beekeeper recommends 
the use of folded newspapers to cover 
the brood-chamber to conserve the heat; 
he warns, however, against the use of 
political papers, as the lie in them would 
be disastrous to the brood. 


The life of a bee is a very short one. 
Every bee that leaves the hive in the 
Spring is dead before Fall, and their 
death is usually very sudden, often fall- 
ing in their flight and dying a few 
seconds after reaching the ground. 


There is a great difference of opinion 
as tothe disposition of partly-filled and 
uncapped sections. Some beekeepers 
advise feeding them back to weak 
colonies, others suggest extracting the 
honey from them and putting them on 
another season, and a few think they 
should be sold or used immediately. 


According to a French naturalist, a 
bee can drag off 30 times as much as a 
horse can, in proportion to its size. One 
bee dragged easily 20 others and showed 
a power proportionate to a locomotive. 
We realize what astounding muscular 
power a bee must have when we remem- 
ber that the weight of a whole swarm 
hangs from the limb of a tree, when but 
comparatively few bees touch the limb 
itself. 





Do Bees Gather “Honey from Red 
Clover? 


Darwin says no to the above question, 
and is satisfied that the common hive 
bee does not visit red clover, but is in- 
formed that the Ligurian bee does, upon 
which I express no opinion, writes a 
correspondent of the American Agricul- 
turist. But the second crop of clover 
may be visited by the bees, as the tubes 
of the corolla are shorter, and the bees 
are probably able to reach the nectar 
contained therein. But, despite Darwin, 
there are many practical beekeepers who 
believe that the red clover furnishes 
more or leas honey for the hive bee, even 
from the first crop of flowers, and it may 
be that to a certain extent they are cor- 
May it not happen that the nectar 
in some cases rises higher in the tubes 


‘than in others, and that in those cases the 


bees are able to reach it while totally 
unable to do so in others? It is prob- 
ably true that in most cases the fertiliza- 
tion of red clover is due to the humble 
bee, that its flowers afford nectar only to 
him, but it would be strange if there 
should not be exceptions to this rule. 
The persistence of beekeepers in the be- 
lief that red clover does afford nectar to 
the hive bee is not proof of the fact, for 
this belief may rest upon no other foun- 
dation than that red clover has nectar in 
its tubes, of a character that hive bees 
like, yet the possibility of this flower 
affording an uncertain and limited 
supply hardly seems capable of denial. 
Red clover certainly is not a plant to be 
relied upon for a satisfactory bee pasture, 
while white clover affords the best pos- 
sible pasturage for bees, yet it is possible 
that in the absence of better pasturage 
the bees may gather a limited supply 
from the fields of red clover. 





An International Beekeepers’ Congress. 

It is proposed to hold an International 
Beekeepers’ Congress on the 4th and 5th 
of December, in Atlanta, during the 
Cotton States Exposition. The call has 
been signed by most of the prominent 
beekeepers in the Southern States, in- 
cluding Texas. Subjects of the utmost 
importance to the success of the industry 
will be discussed. The time is most 
opportune. Work in the apiary will be 
ended for the year, the railroad rates at 
the time of the Exposition will be at 
their lowest, and it is hoped that every 
wide-awake beekeeper will make arrange- 
ments to be present. 





Corn as a Sugar Producer. 


1L. F. Stewart has been patiently ex- 
petimenting along this line near Pitts- 
burg, Pa. He finds that if the ears are 
plucked in the roasting stage, the stalk 
devotes its functions to making sugar. 
A single test, last season, showed the fol- 
lowing remarkable results, indicating 
that the subject is worthy of attention 
this year: 
BEFORE REMOVING EAR. 
Sugar. Purity. 


Stalk in tassel... ..-scevesceeeees one oe 
Stalic im silke......ccccccccccscece + Sper cent. 83 
Stalk in roasting ear....... «+++. - 6per cent. 5&6 


AFTER REMOVING EAR. 
Sugar. Purity. 








A week later........ccccecececes » 9per cent. 71 

Thirty days later. «sees 12 per cent. 77 

Sixty days later.......ceseeeeees - 14 per cent. 8&2 
Sleepy Grass. 


A curious grass, the identity of which 
has not been botanically determined, has 
beem discovered in Lincoln County, N. 
M.z It is known by its popular name— 
sleepy grass—and possesses the property 
of putting to sleep animals that graze 
upon it. If the animals are allowed to 
sleep until awaking naturally, which 
they do in an hour or more, they seem 
much refreshed, otherwise they appear 
weary even after the desire for sleep 
passes off. It has not yet been deter- 
mined what the sleep-indicing property 
is. It is thought it may be something 





resemabling the poppy. 








THE MARKETS, 


Produce. 


New York, Sept. 24.—Butter.—The market 
for butter to-day was not active, and rather dis- 
appointed receivers, who looked fora large de- 
mand on thearrival of the coo! weather. ‘There 
issome demand for strictly fancy State duiry 
half-tubs, and prices of such are quite firm. 
teally funey ercamery, free from the effects of 
heat, is in very light supply, and sold well at 
advanced prices. Choice creamery is stendy, 
but all other creamery under that grade ‘s 
plentiful and dull, dealers showing no desire to 
buy more than they immediately need. Choice 
imitation creamery is steady. Western fac- 
tory is dull. We quote: 





State dairy. half-firkin tubs, new, choice, 


PCT POUNG......0000. socccccesoccvececes 17 a 18 
Western creamery, new, fancy, per 

DE Siastrdscccscambinpiamiawaeneeteets. GA 22 
Western creamery, new, choice, per 

OLLI EAE TO IO 20 a 21 
Imitation creamery, new, ordinary to 

BOO, POT POUN ...... ce ceeeeeveeee sees lia 13 
Western dairy, new, ordinary to prime, 

— f... Ae peahaeenne sunita a 12 
Western factory, June, firkins, choice, 

per pound...... Se isu cone encadatacton® 12a 124 


Beans and Peas.—New marrows are in light 
supply and good deman4, and prices are quite 
firm. New jf .. beans are steady. There bas 
been some demand for new red kidneys for 
export, and prices are firm. Old beans and 
white kidneys are dull. California limas are 
quiet. Foreign beans are dull. Green peas 
have not much demand, but prices are steady. 
We quote: . 













Beans, marrow, choice, neW.+..«e++ $1 65 a$1 70 
Beans, pea, choice, new..... oon OE 
Beans, red kiduey, choic 160 al 65 
Beans, black turtle soup 16 a170 
Beang, yelloweye........ eon BZ 00 
Beans, lima, California. 820 a 3 25 
Beans, foreign, marrow.... 1404145 
Beans, foreign, medium, ne 1402145 
Green peas, barrels.........+0+5 nia one & 


Cheese.—To-day’s cooler weather and encour- 
aging advices from the country gave the re- 
ceivers more confidence, and prices of fancy 
and choice large cheese were very firmly main- 
tained. Fancy large white cheese is very scarce, 
and is in fairly good demand. Under grades of 
full cream large cheese are rather firm. Small 
white cheese is also very scarce, and is very 
firm. Sma}! colored is also very firm. Part 
skims, however, are quiet. We quote: 


State factory, large, white, fancy, 


ely ER cance secaecpereta aes So54 a a 7 
State factory, large, colored, fancy, 

> a ORO oa =67t 
State factory, full cream, large, 

white, choice, per pound... .....-..... ver es | 
State factory, full cream. large, 

colored, choice, per pound.......+« Tia «74 
State factory, full cream, large, 

fair to prime, per pound.... ..... . 6ia 67 
State factory, full cream, large, 

COMMON, Per POUNA.......4eeee eeee Sia «BR 
State factory, full cream, small, 

white, fancy, per pound. .......++ ° a 8 
State factory, small, colored, 

fancy, PEF POUN...... cceccecccece e Sta 8 


Dried Fruits and Nuts —Receipts of evapo- 
rated apples have been liberal, but the demand 
has notincreased in a corresponding manner, 
and prices have generally declined. Sliced 
apples, and cores and skins are quiet, Cherries 
are scarce and firm. Raspberries are rather 
dull. Biaekberries and huckleberries are weak. 
Peaches and apricots are quiet. There is only 
a moderate domand for peanuts. A few lots of 
chestnuts and hickory nuts have arrived. We 
quote: 


Apples, evaporated, new, choice, 


DOP POURE...cccccccsseccsccceesscesde Sia =O 
Apples, evaporated, new, prime, 

Re 5a 5+ 
Apples, evaporated, old, choice, 

NP INE 008 w080:0006:0500008000080% hia =o 
Apples, evaporated, old, ordinary 

to good, per pound...........eeeee 4a 65 
Apples, sun-dried, sliced, new, per 

NE 60s tiig dahens 60665900.01000 40% Ya «C4 
Apples. sun-dried, new, coarse, cut, 

I shcidcianasekesenesone " Zia 8 
Apples, new. chopped, per pound.. i ly 
Apples, cores and skins, per pound la = 
Cherries, new, per pOuUnt...... 2.008 9a 
Blackberries, new, per pound....... 4a 4% 
Raspberries, evaporated, new, per 

OS REELS REDE AM 8 1 
Raspberries, sun-dried, new, per 

ONIN 6.0454:00600.00000000400000060006 a 16 
Huckleberries, new, per pound.... Ta 7 
Plums, State, per pound ...........+ 6a 6 
Apricots, Catifornia, old, per 

RE attsed shenscasvehesseeaabeenes Ta 10 
Apricots, California, new, per 

DING v.000.0: since vesenceteensaceoneus 9a ill 
Peaches, Georgia, sun-dried, peeled, 

NEW, POT POUNG....00cccccscccscves 6a 7 
Peaches, North Carolina sun-dried, 

peeled, new, per pound.......... Ta * 
Peanuts, hand-picked, fancy, per 
a oongg ee po cauete once a 4 

eanuts, hand-picked, good, per 

POUNG ec 0000 ceccccccccccocscccccvcs sallCOU® 
Peanuts, Virginia, shelled, per 

DOUG 00000 cccccccccsses ceccecesccee 3a 5t 
Peanuts, Spanish, shelled, per 


Seen ee eee ee rete ee eeseeeeeeee 


pounce . 3ta 6} 
Chestnuts, per 60 pound bushel.... $i0a $12 


Eggs.—Nearly all the receipts of eggs have 
been aff«cted by the heat in transit, and really 
fancy fresh eggs, free from heat, are very 
searee, and such weuld exceed quotations. The 
demand is fairly good, and there is a fair de- 
mand for undergrades by the cheap trade. 
Prices are firmer. We quote: 


State, fresh-gathered, choice, per 


GOD wc cccscrdss 600006000 se00ce bees léia «(17% 
Pennsylvania, fresh-gathered, 

choice, per dOZEN...... ..eeee cence ‘ léa 17 
Northeru Ohio, Northern Indiana, 

and Michigan, choice, aed dozen.. 1a 16} 
Other Western, fresh-gathered, 

Choice, per dOZEN.......cceecees cess lia 16 
Central Western, prime, per dozen, liia 16 
Western, refrigerator, prime; per 

GOMOD vo. 0c0is0 vnccngaven degdenasescens 15a 15% 
Southwestern, fresh-gathered, fair, 

to prime, per dozen..........+++. loa 15 
Southwestern, fair, per 30 to 36 
GOZEN CAGS..00 ceccccccccdscccccccees $3 50 a$4 50 


Western, candled, per 30 dozen case, 2 25 a 3 50 
Western, seconds. per 30-dozen case, 2 50 a3 25 
Culls, ungraded, per case wa 2 Ww 
Fresh Fruits. —Cboice table apples are rather 
scarce, and in good demand, but other qualities 
are plentifuland dull. Receipts of cranberries 
have been large, while the demand is quite 
light, and prices consequently are very easy. 
A few fancy lots of Bartlett and Seckel pears 
sold for quotations given below. Other good 
pears find good sales at steady prices. There 
isa very fuir demand for Western New York 
grapes, and prices are quite steady. Up-river 
Delaware grapes are scarce and firm. Other 
grapes are quiet. Plums are not plentiful, and 
srices are firmer. Quinces are rather slow. 
uskmelons are firm for primee Watermelons 


are quiet. We quote: 
Apples, King, per round-hoop 

Eoevet 5 ican aaekdekebn SebegeeeeneNe $1 50 af? 50 
Apples, Baldwin, per round-hoop 

I io 60454 sincere nnsees eneetes 10al 50 
Apples, Greening, per round-hoop 

Geese PT ee POPP CL - 10alB 


Apples, Blush, per flat-hoop barrel 
Apples, Fall Pippin, per round- 
coop DATE]... .cccceccecccccccccccs 
Apples. Holland Pippin, per round 
coop Darrel... .ccccccccccccccccccces ° 
Apples, 20-ounce, per round-hoop 
barrel 
Apples, Ben Davis, Western, per 
barrel 
Apples, red, per fiat-hoop barrel, 
Apples, green, per flat-hoop bar- 


12.a1 50 
125 a1 50 
12% al 50 
125 a 1 75 


a 


= 
sa 


— 
& 
— 


_ 
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re 
Apples, fair to good, per open-head 
= beggapeens © seeccescesecoese : ovens : 
Apples, ordinary, r arrel, 
Cranberries, Cape Cots light, per 
barrel........+++ oovcec cvccce coscccs 
Pears, Bartlett, per round-hoop 


barre) 
Pears. Flemish Beauty, per barrel.. 
Pears, Sheldon, = DAFF? ccccce.ce 
Pears, Louise Bonne, per barrel, 
Peurs, Seckel, fancy, per barrel, 
Pears; el, poor to good, per 

BarGGl. 0000-0000 covsicewes ce covcesccese 
Pears, Clairgeau, per barrel........ 
Catawba per 


eee eee rete eseeseeees 


as 3 


‘ 


ra 
note CRMs a 


prt NO ae 
880 8 8 S8R & se SUSRS 8 


cord, per 10 pound basket........ ° 
Grapes, wp-river, Worden, per case, 
Grapes, up-river, white, per cuse, 
Plums, up-river, Gage, per 8 pound 

PaSket. ccccccccccccccccccccccccvece 
Plums, up-river, common, per 8 

pound BE vccevcceccecccvcsece ° 
Peaches, Delaware and Maryland, 

prime, per Carrier......-.+++++ 
Quinces, apple. per barrel 
Muskmelons, Jenny Lind 

r barre) “oe 

atermelons, prime, per 100........ 

Watermelons, fair to good, per 


toe 


so we 
ses 8 8 Se 8 ss 


and Gem, 


> gp & © Pee & pe SEPP ep wp BR P 


) 


BD .ccccccce eovcceces secceecece oecce 
Waeaeeen small and poor, per 
BD. cccccccvces cocvce soccvcccescccecce 


6 00 al? 00 
Hay and Straw.—Prime grades of hay, are 


easier, while medium are stropg. Straw is 
quite firm. We quote: 

Hay, No. I, per 100 pounds....... coc ccee coos 83a 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds...... covececcccce 80a... 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds.......eseeeeeeeee TO0ATS 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds...... eccvcccccece 60a65 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds........ .. ai0 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds........... seereeee «50 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds ..... secesse + B60 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds.......... oc 045 
Oat straw, per 100 Ibs. ......-eeeeee evccccce « 40245 
Wheat straw, per 100 lbs........ sevcococesce oc SD 


The market for live poultry was generally 
active to-day, and prices were firm, as there was 
avery good demand by the Hebrews for the 
Day of Atonement. Old live roosters sold 
very wellat full price. There is a fair demand 
for choice live geese and ducks. In the market 
for dressed poultry very much of the stock 
received hus been affected by the very warm 
weather of the past few days, and the demand 
to-day has been light. .Receivers are anxious 
to get rid of their stock, notwithstanding the 
fall in temperature, while dealers feared to buy 
more than will satisfy immediate demands. 





Choice, young, large turkeys are scarce.” 
Young ducks and geese are dull. Hardly any 
fresh game camein good condition; near]; 


being either affected by the heat or is of poor 


quality. Some fresh venison is coming in, We 
quote: 

LIVE POULTRY, 
Geese, Western, per pair........ sees $1 12 a$1 ST 
Geese, Southern, per puir........ -.» 10a112 
Ducks, Western, per puir.......... e Ma 
Ducks, Southern, per pair.......... wa 60 
Spring chickens, Western, per 

ERAT LC TF rR 8 i 
Fowls, Western, per pound......... a Le 
Roosters, mixed, per pound...... ee i 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound........ ° la «. 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, Philadelphia, large, per 
NR ithe 60n 4s Rnenideddcssenesces Wa WW 
Chickens, Western, dry-picked, 

large, Per POUNG..... 2.00. ...000 0000 Sia 10 
Chickens, Western, scalded, prime, 

Bee a are -a 9 
Yowls, Western, dry-picked, choice, 

DOO POTN: cnscs siccsece cvsscovne 9a «210 
Fowls, Western, sealded, choice, 

OP IE sins» sncecncciecscasunen ° 9a % 
Turkeys, hens, prime, per pound.. lla 2 
Turkeys, tomas, per pound.............. Wa ll 
Turkeys, young, deq-ptaine’, per 

I 6 iin h5 dn 06S dd kckipiscindecces 8a W 

urkeys, young, scalded, per 

MN 3écbedtess ba hens nuceascdicien 8a 98 
Old roosters,dry-picked. per pound, -a Ob 
Old roosters, scalded, per pound... -a 5 
Ducks, young, Western, perpound, 8a 10 
Geese, young, Eastern, per pound.. l4a 15 


Vegetables.—lrime potatoes are in fair de- 
mand, and prices are steady. Medium and 
inferior potatocs are in large supply, and are 
being urged for sele at low prices. here isa 
large su »ply of sweet potatoes, and prices are 
wesk. Onions are plentiful, and prices are 
quite easy. Cabbage ie steady. There is more 
cuuliflower in the market, but much of it ie of 
00r guality. Eggplant is firmer. Lima beans 
nuve advanced in price. There is a good deal 
of green corn on hand, and prices are easy. 
Celery is plentiful, and is going slowly at re- 


— prices. Tomatoes are plentiful. We 
if oO : 
Potatoes, Northern New York, per 

PN citekiasccnanhGeeaus deadoneen -$ 75 agli 00 
Potators, New Jersey, in bulk, 

OE BOO NR occ csscos snscevinnens - Hall 
Sweet potatoes, Virginia, yellow, 

ee Be, I ting eae Se 150 a1 75 
Cauliflower, prime, per barrel.... . 150 alT 
Onions, Eastern, red, per barrel..... 1 al2% 
Onions, Eastern, yellow, per 

PR n6ss re cadsh aeiawmenesceaben cht 13a 
Onions, Orange County, red, per 

oo cea I AOE LED 75a100 
Onions, Orange County, yellow, per 

i pochiag OO a e 
Onions, Western, yellow, per barrel, 1 12 a 1 25 
Eggplant, per barrel.......cceccccees 75a 125 
Lima beans, per bug...... cceceeeeees Hal & 
—— corn, ee 40aT 3 

ucumbers. dickles. r. 

1,000...... Bip avcen _ 250 2 3 00 
Squush, marrow, per barrel........ ». Ma @ 
Purniy 8, Russia, per barrel.....e... ». Ma 
Tomatoes, per DOk.......cccce coceces lia 8 
Celery, State and Western, large, 

choice, per dozen roots.........ce0. Dai 38 
Celery, State and Western, fair to 
£001 per dozen roots........ e008 Mia 2 
Green peppers, per barrel....cce.0e8 50a 100 

Sundries.—We quote: 

Reeswax, Western, pure, per pound, 27 a 28 

Beeswax,Southern, pure,per pound, 28a 28 
Honey, clover, new, per pound..... la 16 

Honey, buckwheat, new, per pound 10a ll 

Honey, comb, California, new, per 

er ana Ie wai ils 
Honey, extracted, Southern, per 

NGAs dwescadenan, a0-00000enekures - Ha 68 
Honey, extracted, California, per 

Oe REO RAT 5a 5 
Maple sugar, prime, per pound...... 8a 9 
Maple sirup, per gallon cand....06. 6a 


Wool. 


Boston, Sept. 21.—The wool market is rather 
more active so far as trunsactionsare concerned, 
and more indicationset a few heavy sales. The 
tone shows little in the way of improvemen 
however. The fact siill remains that the bulk 
of the wool is in strong hands, amply able to 
— it, and conscessions are very seldom the 
rule, 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces there is 
quite a fairdemand and some strengih to the 
wool. The demand appears to be quite general 
for all grades of this wool. 

Michigan wools are rather quieter, but quite 
firmly held. For X the market ig strong at 16% 
al7, with the bulk of holders asking the latter 
figure. 

Combing and delaine fleeces are unchanged. 
The deme nd has beenslightly stronger for both, 
with delaines quite firm, but showing no in- 
crease of strength so far as prices are concerned, 
Unwashed combings have been more actively 
inquired for and are steadily held. 

lexas wools are a little more activein some 
respects, though the actual sales are not in- 
creased very materially. Some inquiry for the 
wool, however, is noted. 

Oregon wools are quite strongly held, but 
have not met any extcnded demand. 

California woois ure generally reported quiet. 
The wools remain in very strong hands and 
little headway is made in buying at any reduc- 
tion. The wool is inquired for, but sales are 
rather limited. 

Pulled wools area trifle more active, though 
showing no muterial change. The tone is still 
very firm. 

Territory wools continue to be freely moved, 
and frequently include quite a substantial sale. 
The interest in the wool is well maintained, and 
itis the most generally sought by manufac- 
turers, and in dving so many attemps to obtain 
wool at lower prices are reported, but seldom 
successful. The market is no stronger, but 
holes its own well. 

For Ausiralian wool the demand continues 
unabated. Advice from foreign centers lead 
to the supposition that the wool offered in this 
market is cheap, and as more and more manu- 
facturers are using and experimenting with 
the wool, the demand keeps up to. large 
volumes. Prices are very stiff, and though 
holders are slowin askiig anything in the shape 
of an advance, the general feeling is rather 
stronger, and on the outcome of the next sales 
in London, opening next week, some dealers 
are expecting a stiffening of value in this 
market. Cape Wools are strong but not very 
active. South American wools arefalso strong 
and rather more active. Carpet wools have 
been rather less active, but firm. 

We quote the selling prices of the market 
for leading descriptions, as follows: 


Cents. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 20 a®l 
Ohioand Pennsylvania X...... cece wees 17 al8 
Ohioand Pennsylvania XX.........eee eee 18 a.. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 19 a20 
OE Biniaikds hetink taneesesdeesant 556a08 16 al? 
PERSE TOO Bi ocnwnk oeccsvencees-conssnceesi 18 al9 
COMME FEO. Buccceeccesrescucess csane. o040% 20 a2l 
COMBINE NO: 'B..00scccessscccese sosescecesece 20 a22 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing..... 18 a20 
Kentucky and Ind. t-blood combing...... 18 al9 
Missouri }-blood combing.........cceeeeees 17 a20 
Missouri §-Dl00d COAUDINY....60 ceceeeceeees 17 ald 
Detainee, CRid BNE...ccccccccceccccecscses .oo 0 atl 
Delaine, Michigan line .......eceeeeee 2000s 20 a2l 
POOR TD 0.6scsses concer coccesesceseuess 8 all 
Montana medium........02 sscose voce ° 9 al3 
Wyoming fme......ccccecccccccccccescesccees 7 al2 
Wyoming MOdUM.....0...ccccccccsescosecee 8 OM 
Kansrs and Nebraska fine........eeeee eee. 8 210 
Kansas and Nebraska miedium......eseeee 8 all 
OCs ocd so ctecssicecekeccevccssosceccoose 7 al8 
Texas spring medium, 12 mos....... evccece 10 al3 
Texas spring fine, 12 MOS......seeeeeeeeees 10 al? 
Texas spring tine, 6to5 mos ..... eo 9 all 
Texas spring medium, 6 to 5 mos.........+ 9 al2 
OD Te a 0650 008s 606650000 cccecensesseeens 7 ald 
Kentucky }-blood clothing.......seseesess 17 al8 
Kentucky §-blood clothing............seee8 7 als 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan ....... 13 al4 
Unmerchantable Ohio.... 0.0.6 .cceee cannes 14 al5 
Unmerchantable Michigan..........ee.065 13 al4 
Lambs | PUNSB..00 vccvccccccce o008 cesses 16 al8 
Super pulled..... PPTTTTTTTITT TTT TT Tee Tee 14 al? 
Extra pulled. .occcccoccscocscccccevcccesccose 13 al6 
Wester SUPER... ccrccccccccccccccccccces eoee 12 016 
California Spring. ....e ceccsesececceeees «os. 9818 
CalifowMid TAR. cccccccccccccccceccccccccccce 8 ald 
Oregon east.....-eeceees 550000060006 e00Ess 8 al2 
Oregon fancy. «....eecceeeseees @ eecccccces 10 al2 
Oregon fine valley ...... Coccecccecesccceces 9 al’ 
Oregon medium valley..........- eccovecece 13 O14 
PORASVIGES .cccvcccccccccccccc cess cccccccces 3 al4 
Australian, Port Philip........0.seseeeeses 17 a%3 
= AGOIAINS.. 000 cececcoce o-cvecee BE GD 

New Zealand clothing............00++ sveees 18 a0 
- “  cross-bred fine ........ eseees 19 al 
reser enn tnonnenente coees 8 al5 

Carpet wools. OPPO .ccccecccccccces eccese 

ii, i a net ie 14 al 
» a SETS STEEL cocceccecece 10 al3 
pe © COPdOVA cocesccoeee occccecce Ln Gee 
ped ~~ Donskol.........006 cccccccce 31 O15 
” *  Donskoi combing .......+.. 15 alT 
$5 * Fast India....... cocecee AMD 
* “  Georgian...... coceccccccoccs OO 
= NOTASSAN ....eeseseeecseses 10 ald 


BIPALAIGO.....ecceccccceees I 


Grain. 


Curcaao, Sept. 27.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
WHEAT— - i 
December ......++++ 614 61g 
“pee eoceee 65t 654 of CAE 
CORN— - - on 
December ...e.esse+ 288 
Er sccas.seee ssdeuse Sa 20h 204 204 
OATS— 
TR nsenencen OD 214 203 21 
PORK— 
cccccccccce §6— BT 9.80 9.57 9.80 
ee seetenmaea 9.87 10.02 9.82 10.08 
LARD— 
January.....ccceree 5.87 5.95 5.85 5.06 
RIBS— 
JANUATY crsecevseeeeees 4-95 4.97 4.90 4.05 
Cotton. 


New York. Sept. 27.—The following shows 
the range of prices: 


Op’g. High. Low. — ~ 

tober ...++ oe -55 8.70 8.63 . 
+ vtremne BAA acai 8.67 8.76 8.67 8.70 
Decem ber....- 8.74 8.85 8.78 7 
January....+++ 8.85 8.9 8.82 8.85 
New York, Sept. 27.-The cotton market 


opened firm, at an advance of 7a13 points, 4 
clooell stendy. at a net advance of an Ee 
Total sales, 378,800 bales. Spot steady,¢ hex. 
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VII. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCRAPBOOK 


Nancy’s Nightmare. 


Iam the doll that Nancy broke! 
Hadn't been hers a week 








One little squeeze, and I swectly spoke; 
Rosy and fair was my cheek. 

Now niy head lies in a corner far, 
My body lies here in the other; 

And if this is what huinan children are, 


I never will live with another! 


Tam the book that Nancy read 
For tifteen minutes torether, 

Now Lom standing bere on my head, 
While she’s gone to look at the weather, 
y leaves are crushed in the eruclest way, 
There's jam on my opening pare; 

And I would not live with Miss Nancy Gay, 


Though | should’t be read for an age} 


Tam the frock that Nancy wore 


Last nicht at her birthday feast; 
Iam the frock that Nuney tore 
In seventcen places ut least. 
My butt: ns are scattering fur and near, 


My trimming is torr to rags; 
And if I were Miss Nancy's nother dear 
1’d dress her in calico bags! 
We are the words that Nancy said 
When these things were brought to ber view; 
Allof us ought to be painted red, 
And some of us are not true 
We spluiter and mutter und snarl and snap, 
We smojder and smoke and blaze; 
And if she’d not ineect with some sad mishap, 
Miss Nancy must meud her ways 
—Laura EL. Richards in St. Nicholas, 
— -_— — 2? - ——> —— 


Clippings. 

Edison was famous for his inventions 
when 25. 

The man who hesitates before he 
makes a promise is the one most apt to 
keep it. 

It is said that dew will not form on 
some colors. While a yellow board 
will pe covered with dew, a red or black 
one beside it will be perfectly dry. 

A task never grows smaller or lighter 
by sitting down and lamentiug that it 
must be doue; there is an old maxim 
that teaches that a thing “ once begun 


is half done!” 


The most splendid pair of shoes on 
record were those worn by Sir Walter 
Raleigh on great court occasions. They 
were of buff leather, covered with 
precious stones and valued at $35,000. 


The frog barometer, used in Germany 
and Switzerland, is a very, simple 
apparatus, consisting of a jar of water, 
a frog and a little wooden step-ladder. 








It the frog comes out and sits on the 


food consumed. 


THE DAIRY. 


A cow can never be spoiled by teo 
much petting. 

Land plaster is the best disinfectant 
and absorbent for barn use. 


A clean canvas cover over the cream 
vat is sufficient. Great care should be 
taken to purify the canvas frequently. 


Next to cleanliness, which is next to 
godliness, nothing equals light and sun- 
shine in the way of sanitation in a 
stable. 








If a cow’s nose is hot and dry, or if 
she “loses her cud,” it indicates a sick 
animal. The appetite is gone and a 
tonic is needed. 


Improvement in breed is useless, un- 
less there is a corresponding improve- 
ment in the methods of feeding and car- 
ing for the finer stock. 


The first milk that comes from a cow 
is little better than skim-milk. The 
increase in richness is gradual, the “ strip- 
pings ” being particularly rich. 
According to census reports there are 
in the United States at the present time 
19,000,000 dairy cows. The value of 
the butter and cheese annually produced 
from these cows is estimated at $1,000,- 
000,000. 


Acting under the advice of their 
Health Officer, Dr. Hess, the City Con- 
cil of Cleveland, O., has purchased a 
sterilizing apparatus, for the purpose of 
supplying germ-free milk te those who 
wish a healthful article for the babies. 
It is nowim uperation, sterilizing about 20 
gallons a day, which sells for 10 cents a 
quart. Dr. Hess thinks the demand 
will steadily increase, and will have a 
marked influence in preventing certain 
diseases among children. 


Cocoanut butter is a new concoction 
which is gradually gaining a feotheld, 
and threatens to supersede oleemar- 
garine. It is made frum the oil of the 
cocoanut, and while the precesses of 
manufacture are similar to those of 
oleomargarine, the cost of production is 
much less. It is pure white, and is used 
whithout coloring by bakers and restau- 
rants. The varieties for table use are 
colored and contain some good cream 
and would readily be taken for butter 
by the ordinary consumer. 


Cost ef Milk Production. 
Professor Wing, of Cornell, in his 
summary clesing Bulletin 52, on Cost 
of Milk Preduction, says: Our records 
of this herd for the year seems to us to 
warrant the following conclusions: 

1. With a fairly good herd, carefully 
fed and kept, milk can be produced, for 
65 cents per hundred weight, and fat 
for 16 cents per pound for the cost of 


2. That individuals of the same breed 
vary more widely in milk and butter 
production than do the breeds them- 
selves, 

3. The larger animals consumed less 
pounds of dry matter per 1,000 pounds 
live weight per day than did the smaller 
animals, 

4. Thatin general the best yields of 
fat were obtained from cows that gave 
at least a fairly large flow of milk. 

5. In general, tle cows consumipg the 
mest food produced both milk and fat 
at the lowest rate. 

6. For the production of milk and 
fat there is no food so cheap as good 
pasture grass. 





How to Prevent a Cow from Mourn- 
ing for Her Calf. 


A correspondent of Our Dumb 
Animals sends the following: During 


a recent sojourn of four years in Scot- 
land, being frequently invited by 
“ Jeanie,” the dairymaid, to come to the 
stable at milking time, I became well 
acquainted with “Primrose,” “ Butter- 
cup,” and “ Daisy,” and on one occasion 
I noticed a very young calf (belonging 
to one of them) in a “ loose box ” at the 
end of the stable, and remarked to Jeanie 
that I was surprised to see her milking 
the cow when the calf was so young! 
That at home, in America, we always 
let the calf have all the milk for a 
week or more, and then fed it with 
skimmed milk, warmed, ete But 
Jeanie smiled and said: “We 
never let them draw the milk at all, in 
Scotland. As soon as the calf is born it 
is put in the ‘loose box,’ with plenty of 
hay or straw bedding, and fed with all 
of its mother’s milk, while ‘ warm from 
the cow.’” This is kept up for some 
time (I do not remember just how long) 
and then the calf is fed with skimmed 
milk, warmed and thickened with oat- 
meal, or other ground food. 

And when the time comes to take 
away the calf, there is no distress on the 
part of either cow or calf, by meaus of 


this simple and excellent plan. 
= a oe - —_ 


Cost of Making Butter. 


The usual allowance at creameries for 
making the butter is five cents a pound. 
This is a large expense in a dairy of 20 
cows; $1 a day will pay the wages of a 
good woman all the time, and thus to 
make the butter at home will be a sav- 
ing. With 20 pounds at a churning it 
would be a still greater saving to churn 
twice a week—that is, every third and 
fourth day. The care of the milk and 
cream would not take up more than one 
hour a day, and if a separator were used 
the labor would be still less, in propor- 
tion. 


Spaying Cows. 

There is no profit in spaying cows, 
except for some extraordinary purpose, 
as when milk is wanted and the use of 
a bull is not possible. Then a fresh 
cow spayed may give milk continuously 
for several years, without the periodical 
annoyance of the usual breeding con- 
dition. But for the dairy, the ordinary 
condition of the cows will be the most 
convenient and profitable. The milk of 
a spayed cow is generally richer in 








j Steps rain is expected, 


GOOD BUTTER. 

Hints on Butter Making from a 
Western Parmer’s Wife. _ 
Epiror American: Farmer: It 
has always been a query te me why 
there should be so mueh peer butter in 
the markets, when itis se easy te have 
it geod. Im order to have it goed, the 
cans or pans, and other milk utensils, 
must be kept cleam and sweet. Milk 
may be set in the cellar in pans, with 
good success; but I prefer te keep my 

milk in cans set in cold water. 

If one has a good well of water, and 
a windmill, a shed may be built, and 
the milk kept in running water all the 
time, and very nice butter may be made 
in that way, if the cream is churned at 
the proper time. We kept ours ina 
barrel one Summer, with good success. 
A good-sized hole was bored in the side 
of the barrel about two inches from the 
bottom, a rubber hose was fitted into the 
hole, and through this the water was 
drawn off into the water-tub for the 
stock, as we had to be saving with the 
water. A fresh supply was them put 
into the barrel, and in this way the milk 
was kept sweet. ‘The milk was skimmed 
after standing 24 hours. I think one 
gets an equal amount of cream if skim- 
med while sweet as to let it stand until 
sour and thick, and the butter is a 
great deal better and the calves will en- 
joy their meals more than to drink the 
sour milk. 

I use a barrel churn and drain off the 
buttermilk while it is still in the granular 
form. It is then washed thoroughly 
with good cold water and salted while 
stillin the churn. I then take it up 
into the butter bowl and let it stand un- 
til the salt is dissolved. I then work it 
some again, and let it stand a few heurs; 
it is then worked until the buttermilk is 
out, and then packed for shipment. 
Butter made in this way will bring a 
fair price and will keep for a long time, 
with proper care, without getting stremg 
enough to walk.—Mrs. R. A. O., S. D. 








ATTENTION, GIRLS AND BOYS. 





Here’s a Chance for Fun, Botany and 
Books. 
Before the last leaves flutter devwa 
from the trees and 
the grasses and gar- 
den plants ge te 
sleep fer the Win- 
ter, the children 
sheuld go out into 
the gardem and 
fields amd read- 
sides and notice im 
v how mary grace- 
ful and delicate 
a b forms Nature has 
Fic. 1. made all these leaves 
—these dainty green things that are tne 
lungs of the trees. . 

She makes them after many patterns, 
and is very exact in colering and cut- 
ping them. A few of ‘her patterns are 
given here, and wit them is also given 
a premise that six prizes will be offered 
fer the six best lists, three for the beys 
and three for the girls. By the best 
list is meant the longest, correctly classi- 
fied, of leaves described as to their 
form. 

The prizes will be books for boys and 


girls, selected from 
a b 


our library. 
FIG, 2, 











The lists should 
be made out like 
this: 

Linear. (Fig. 1, 
a.) Grass, ete. 

Elliptical. (Fig. 
1, 6.) Honeysuckle, 
etc. 

Lanceolate. 
(Fig. 2, a.) Peach, 
etc. 

Oblong. (Fig. 2, b.) Mignonette, ete. 

Ovate. (Fig. 3.) Pear, ete. 

Cordate. (Fig. 4.) Violet, ete. 

Under “ Linear” put names ef all 
the leaves that you can find of that 
shape ; under “ Elliptical,” the names of 


all leaves of that sort, etc. ~ 
FIG. 3. FI@. 4. 


Now, this will be more fun than work. 
While out nutting, or when driving 
home the cows, or weeding the garden, 
keep a sharp lookout for these six kinds 
of leaves, and whenever you find one, 
put it down on your list, and before you 
know it you will know some botany that 
will help you all your life, even if you 
get to be President and live in the White 
House. 

All the lists must We sent in before 
the end of this month. The prize win- 
ners will be announced in THE AMERI- 
CAN Farmer for Nov..1. 

N. B.—Don’t sendin the leaves; 
merely the names under the proper 
classification. We will. decide whether 
you have properly classified them. 

Address, Tot AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D, C. 





Poultry Prodtct. 


Not many farmers areaware of the magni- 
tude of the poultry product of the United 
States. The cow is so much larger than the 
hen that she is apt to be looked upon as he- 
ing more important, but the facts are, the 
poultry product is more than double that of 
our dairy product. It behooves farmers, 
therefore, to look well after the poultry in- 
dustry, and to do it rightly, a first-class in- 
eubator should be used. ‘*The Reliable,’’ 
manufactured by the Reliable Incubator and 
Brooder Co., Quiney, Ills., which has made 
such a grand record at the World’s Fair, and 
which has been victorious in every contest 
since, offers this year additional improve- 
ments. This incubator is now on exhibition, 
in constant operation, at The International 
Cotton Exposition at Atlanta Ga. They 
publish a book on poultry giving full descrip- 
tion of ‘The Reliable,’’ also other valuable 
information for poultrymen, and will send 





cream than that of any other. 


it for the nominal fee of four cents in stamps. 


THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 
Fairmount, Kans., claims the largest 
apple orchard in the world, one of 1,537 
acres, 


Chicken netting set loosely around 
orchard trees will prevent sheep from 
gnawing the bark. 


Apple trees budded or grafted above 
ground will pay for themselves by their 
early fruitfulness long in advance of the 
root-grafted trees. 


Early Fall is the best time to apply 
manure to fruit trees, as it then gets 
the benefit of the Fall rains, which wash 
its soluble parts into the soil. 


The wind-fall apples should be gath- 
ered up regularly and fed to the pigs, 
as in every such apple is a worm that 
next Spring will be a codlin moth. 


Secretary Turner, of the Jacksonville 
Fruit Exchange, estimates the crop of 
oranges in Florida at not less than 
1,000,000 boxes, against 5,000,000 for 
the season of 1893-94. 


It is said that a piece of bacon skin 
rubbed on the roots and body of an 
apple tree, after digging the soil away 
for a few inches, will prevent the eggs 
of berers from hatching. 


_ A variety of apple has been pro- 
duced which has almost no seeds. The 
core is very small, and there is usually a 
hollow at the bloom end. They are 
generally poor in flavor, amd are grown 
merely as curiosities. 


Reports of a curious freak of nature 
come to us from Sailor Springs, Il. On 
a farm two miles nerth of that place is 
a pear tree which for eight years has 
borne pears of a fine quality. This 
year it hangs full of apples, 


Wherever orchards are to be plant- 
ed next Spring the ground should be 
prepared for them new. ‘The seil should 
be plewed as deeply as its nature will 
admit, and if the sub-seil is retentive, a 
sub-seil plow may be used to advantage. 





More attention should be given by 
farmers to planting nut-bearing trees. 
There is always a demand for nuts in 
the tewns and cities, and the wood of 
such trees is valuable. A nut orchard 
would no doubt in the end prove a pro- 
fiiable venture. 


In plaating an erchard a variety 
sheuld be selected, as a difference ef 
root habits is leas exhausting to the soil, 
and many trees are net self-fertilizing 
and need ether company. The aim 
sheuld be to keep a succession of good 
apples the year round. 


In California it is estimated that the 
difference betweem the income from a 
healthy orchard and one infested with 
insects is about $75 per aere each sea- 
sen. By fellewing the latest metheds 
ascertained by entomologists, the ex- 
pemditure of three dollars per acre will 
keép the orchard healthy. 





FRUIT IN MISSOURI. 


The Varieties of Plums which Have 
Succeeded Best. 

Epitor AMERICAN Farmer: As I 
promised to give you a report en plums 
here, will commence with matters as 
they now stand. I have a dozen trees 
of the Golden Beauty, under which lie 
the yellow beauties, se that one cannot 
put a foot down without crushing a 
dozen. No sale for them. The Rich- 
land, a late one, just now getting ripe, is 
an excellent one, half-way between the 
damson and a pure freestone. The 
damsons still on the trees. But I will 
go back to the beginning. Wild Goose, 
a big crop, but poor sale, and, in my es- 
timation, of poor quality. Miles, about 
as early, but a better plum. Burbank 
and Quackenboss, early and excellent. 
Saratoga, a large, excellent plum. Ship- 
per's Pride, a superb one. Prince Im- 
perial, a royal gage, but bears too little. 
Mariana, not worth its room. Newman, 
a beautiful little plum, but of no real 
value. Pottawottamie, no go with me. 
Garfield, a nice, yellow plum, medium 
size and good quality. Henry Drew, 
small, yellow; sweet as honey. Whit- 
aker, nearly as large as Wild Goose, and 
better quality. 

Louisa Seedling, six trees, all bore 
this season, but a kind of rust struck 
them as it did Weaver, Eldora, and 
some others, so that they did not ripen. 

Among the refined ones, I would 
select Prince Imperial, German prune, 
Saratoga, Lombard, Burbank, Quack- 
enboss and Shipper’s Pride. 

Of natives, DeSoto, Louisa, Prairie 
Flower and Hawkeye—the latter to my 
notion the most valuable of all the 
natives, largest, handsomest, and of 
the best quality—escaped the curculio 
this season. 

If anyone wishes to succeed in grow- 
ing the finer plums it will be absolutely 
necessary to spray or jar the trees to get 
rid of the cureulio. This will also ap- 
ply to most of the natives, except in 
the case of the Golden Beauty. This is 
positively proof against the little Turk ; 
is a good, sweet late plum of moderate 
size, and should have been named in the 
list of natives. Its greatest fault is, it 
overbears so that unless at least two- 
thirds are taken off while young the 
trees cannot mature them properly. 

To save useless correspondence I may 
state that I am not in the tree business 
any more, but if grafts are wanted | can 
supply them. You may get a report on 
our apples soon.—S. MILuer, Blufiton, 
Mo. 


2. 





The Effect of Spraying Apple Trees. 

The spraying of apple trees is intended 
chiefly for the prevention of the worms 
that injure the fruit, the poison thus 
spread on the tree covering the young 
fruit so that as the worms eat their way 
into it they arekilled. 1t also prevents 
the scab of this fruit, by which its ap- 
pearance is so much injured. The 





liquid with which the trees are sprayed 








CREAM SEPARATOR PATENTS. 





Important Decrees and Injunctions in Centrifugal Cream Separator 
Infringement Litigation. 


“ALPHA” DE LAVAL PATENTS SUSTAINED. 


THE DE LAVAL CoMPARY, by advice ef counsel, begs te announce for the informatiog 
and further caution of all whom the facts may concern, several decisions in its J 
Patent Right litigatien, ef interest and importance to usérs and intending buyers o 
Centrifugal Cream Separaters. 

On June 18th, Judge Coxe, sitting in the U. 8. Circuit Court for the Northern District 
of New York, at Canandaigua, N. Y., granted a decree, inclusive of a perpetual injunction, 
sustaining the material claims of the “ Alpha’? De Laval patent, in the suit of The De 
Laval Separater Company, of New York, against an infringer who had been making and 
selling a cream separater with a separating bowl device. 

Following this decision, Judge Wallace, sitting in the U. 8. Court at Syracuse, N. Y,, 
on August 20th, granted an injunctien against John Houston, of Hamden, Delaware | 
County, N. Y., an owner and user of an infringing separator, which injunction restraing 
Houston frem the further use of such machine. 

That no one may have reason for complaint at the possible outcome of such further pro- 
ceedings as are pending and as may be necessary in maintaining just and lawful rights and in- 
terests as regards the manufacture and use of asserted infringing machines other than the ones 
specifically sued upon in these actions, due and repeated caution is again given in this respect, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, cenerat orrices: 47 Cortlandt Street, 





isa solution of sulphate of copper four 
pounds in ten gallons of water, and of 
lime six pounds in four gallons of water. 
The two solutions are mixed and then 
strained and 20 gallons of water is 
added. This is sprayed on the trees 
when the blossom is just fading, and| B Leet 
again in two weeks after. It is also | PANQB a ete-atee eee 

used to destroy the mildew of the grape a ae a ae 
and the rot of potatoes, and for this is eos v: Pal pa - 
applied to the young plants before the | a Ma. ceo 
blossem buds are te be seen. 4 
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Pall Pruning of Fruit Trees. 

Fruit trees should not be pruned in 
the Fall of the year, if for no other 
reason than that the buds are in process 
of formatien and if reduced in number 
will not ripen as they should do. Then, 
being filled with sap, they are exposed 
to great risk during the Winter and may 
be seriously injured by weather that from thousands. First order secures avency. Address 
would not hurt the fully-ripened ones. ew Oe ce tee tee a 
So, too, the Fall pruning encourages | _W>e writing mention this paper. 
the growth of weed fer the next year by ; 
forcing the sap inte the remaining buds | Buea sTONE FEED MILLS 
and thus exciting them to excessive | and fate grinding ils) produoeds 
growth in the Spring. The pruning is | BE ear 8421 at the Words Columbian 
thus to be dene with am understanding fe Semsthuntie.ae 
of these principles of tree growth. A nee tpt gre 
Experience has shown that for apples 
and pears in the North, February or 
March is the best time te prune, while 
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BY ONE MAK, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down irees. Foids like a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kindof rround. One mancan suw HORE 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
BASIBR, 97,000 in use. Send for PRES illustrated cata 
logue showing latest INPROVENENTS and testimonia's 















>, SATISFACTION 
| QUARANTEED. # 


48 page Ulustrated Cat e 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 

~ Box J, New Haven, Conn. 

When  ritiung mention this paper. 














in the South, where the growth in the & 

Fall is more advanced and the buds| 5 

are riper, the — may be done in} @ F 

December er January. This, however, | awarded Higuest Medal at the World's Fair. 


All latest improvements. 


Catal e free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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$150 SAW MILLS 


For Farmers. Large Saw Mills for Lumbermea, 
Engines, Wood Planers,etc. Manufactured by 
SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N. @ 

When writing mention this paper. 


applies mestly to bearing trees. Young 
and growing trees may be pruned in the 
Fall, as this will encourage the growth 
of wood the next year. This shows how 
the reason for, and results ef, any process 
should be considered before any work 
is done in the orchard or, indeed, in any 
part of farm work. 














CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate ef 10 to 15 Ibs. 
rmonth witbout § to health. 


nd Ge. in stamge for circulars 
covering testimonials. Li Harsh Ce. 


2815 Madisen Sq., 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 

= Simply stopping the fat producing 
effects of food. The supply being stopped, 

we the nateral working of the system draws 

fe oR the fat aud reduces weight at once. 

Seld by all Druagists. 


w €F way a WIRE FENGE ON | rAaTH 
est 13 TO 260 CENTSA D7 
Herse high, bul! strong, pig 3 - 
and chicken tight. A .fan: 7 
and boy cen meke fror ; 48to. 
a @@rods a day. Over5S@ tes. Ras 
S filustrated Catalegus Free. 
KITSE AN BROTHERS 

Ri ville, : In __ 
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te 
most humerous family news & ste: blished, contains latest h ashions, &c. If you doubt it sen 
10 ——— orld 7 to gay tor addresfing, packing & ing, & we will send you our paper each week vend 
Months, Nochance, noguessing. Our offer is made toevery nm ecan show proof LOT OC RLIBHING CO, 
Send atonce, get your name en our 60,000 list, & we will send a handsome dress { F. TU =R PU BLIst IN COn 
freesame day yoursubecription is received. Don’t missour offer, Writeat once, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 
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Bicycling Tor 
Women 


Physicians recommend bicycling. Dame 
Fashion says it is “good form.” Two 
new models for women’s use in— 


Columbia Bicycles 
cf, 





F= SILK DRESS. irrrringecananisomenie areal 
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fer eo: ress eare aweilloura subseription he' 
ipamertite 8. Think efit. & everyone will geta handsome dress. 
ys te blind; wom eee eee ee a erery this ad tertscmnenteo cendes 


We mean what we say; que Tiuctaated Geme Weekly is one of brightest 
on 
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Mopet 41 COLUMBIA 














Model 42 COLUMBIA has been especially designed 
for the many ladies who prefer to wear knicker- [xy 
bockers rather than cumbersome skirts. 

Ladies’ wheels also in HARTFORD Bicycles at lower 


prices—$80, $60, $50. 
Send for BRANCiI STORES: 
Catalogue, 

Boston 
pwnache Eo New York 
Agency, or y Chicago , 
by mail fo ~ i San Francisco 
two 2-cent Provideuce 
stamps. Bufialo 





Six handsome paper dolls, showing ladies’ bicycle costumes by 
noted designers, will be mailed for five 2-cent stamps. “ 
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BRAIIIRAPAIW 


DISTRICT CYCLE CO., 


Agent for Coiumbia and Hartford Bicycles, 
452 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D.O 








